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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





Message from the President of the United States, to both Houses of 
Congress, at the commencemeat of the First Session of the Twenty- 
second Congress. 


Felow-Cutizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives : 

The representation of the people has been renewed for the twenty- 
second time since the Constitution they formed has been in force. For 
near half a century, the Chief Magistiates, who have been successively 
chosen, have made their annual communications of the state of the 
nation to its representatives. Generally, these communications have 
been of the most gratifying nature, testifying an advance in all the im- 
provements of social, and all the securities of political life. But fre- 
quently and justly as you have been called on to be grateful for the 
bounties of Providence, at few periods have they been more abundantly 
or extensively bestowed than at the present; rarely, if ever, have we 
had greater reason to congratulate each other on the continued and in- 
creasing prosperity of our beloved country. 

Agriculture, the first and most important occupation of man, has com- 
pensated the labors of the husbandwan with plentiful crops of all the 
varied products of our extensive country. Manufactures have beeu 
established, in Which the funds of the capitalist find a profitable invest- 
ment, and which give employment and subsistence to a numerous and 
increasing body of industrious and dexterous mechanics. The laborer 
is rewarded by high wages, in the construction of works of internal im- 
provement, which are extending with anprecedented rapidity. Science 
i8 steadily penetrating the recesses of nature, and disclosing her secrets, 
while the ingenuity of free minds is subjecting the elements to the pow- 
er of man, and making each new conquest auxiliary to his comfort. 
By our mails, whose speed is regularly increased, and whose routes are 
every year extended, the communication of public intelligence and pri- 
vate business is rendered frequent and safe—the intercourse between 
distant cities, which it aeadale required*weeks to accomplish, is now 
effected in a few days; and in the construction of rail-roads, and the 
application of steam power, we have a reasonable prospect that the ex- 
treme parts of our country will be so much approximated, and those 
most isolated by the obstacles of nature, rendered so accessible, as to re- 
move an apprehension sometimes entertained, that the great extent of 
the Union would endanger its permanent existence. 

If, from the satisfactory view of our agriculture, manufactures, and 
internal improvement, we turn to the state of our navigation aud trade 
with foreign nations and between the States, we shall searcely find less 
cause for gratulation. A beneficent Providence has provided, for their 
exercise and encouragement, an extensive coast, indented by eapacions 
bays, noble rivers, inland seas, with a country productive of every ma- 
terial for ship building, and every commodity for gainful commerce ; 
and filled with a population, active, intelligent, well-informed, and fear- 
less of danger. ‘These advantages are not neglected; and an impulse 
has lately been given to commercial enterprize, which fills our ship- 
yards with new constructions, encourages all the arts and branches of in- 
dustry connected with them, crowds the wharves of our cities with ves- 
sels, and covers the more distant seas with our canvass. 

Let us be grateful for these blessings to the beneficent Being who has 
conferred them, and who suffers us to indulge a reasonable hope of their 
continuance and extension, while we neglect not the means by which 
they may be preserved. If we may dare to judge of His future designs 
by the manner im which his past favors have been bestowed, He has 
made our national prosperity to depend on the preservation of our liber- 
ties—our national force on our Federal Union—and our individual hap- 
piness on the maintenance of our State Rights and wise institutions. ir 
we are prosperous at home, and respected abroad, it is because we are 
free, united, industrious, and obedient to the laws. While we continue 
so, we shall, by the blessing of Heaven, go on in the happy career we 
bave begun, and which has brought us, in the short period of our politi- 
cal existence, froma population of three to thirteen millions—from thir- 
teen separate Colonies to twenty-four United States—from weakness to 
strength—from a rank scarcely marked in the scale of Nations, to a high 

place in their respect. 

This last a is one that has resulted, in a great degree, from 
the agen ov which have guided our intercourse with foreign Powers, 
since we have assumed an equal station among them: and hence, the 
annnal account which the Executive renders to the country, of the man- 
ner in which that branch of his duties has been fulfilled, proves instrue- 
tive and salutary. 

The pacific and wise policy of our Government kept ns in a state of 
neutrality during the wars that have, at different periods sjnce our politi- 
cal existence, been carried on by other Powers; but this policy, while it 
gave activity and extent to our commerce, exposed it in the same pro- 
portion to injuries from the belligerent nations. Hence have arisen 
claims of indemnity for those injuries. England, France, Spain, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, Naples, and lately Portugal, had all, in a 

greater or less degree, infringed our neutral rights. Demands for repa- 

ration were made upon all. They have had in all, and continue to have 
in some cases, a leading influence on the nature of our relations with 
the Powers on whom they were made. 

Of the claims upon England, it is unnecessary to speak, further than 
to say, that the state of things to which their proseention and denial gave 
rise, has been succeeded by arrangements prodnetive of mutual good 
feeling and amicable relations between the two countries, which it is 
hoped will not be interrupted. One of these arrangements is that rela- 
ting to the Colonial Trade, which was communicated to Congress at the 
last session ; and although the short period during which it has been in 
force will not enable me to form an accurate judgment of its operation, 





there is every reason to believe that it will prove highly beneficial. The 
trade thereby authorized has employed, to the 30th September last, up- 
wards of 30,000 tons of American, and 15,000 tons of foreign shipping 
in the outward voyages; and, in the inward, nearly au equal amount of 
Advantages, too, have 
resulted to our agricultural interests from the state of the trade between 
Canada and our Territories and States bordering on the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes, which may prove more than equivalent to the Joss sus- 
tained by the discrimination made to favor the trade of the Northern 


American, and 20,900 only of foreign tounage. 


Colonies with the West Indies. 


After our transition from the state of colonies to that of an indepen- 
dent nation, many points were found necessary to be settled between us 
Among them was the demarcation of boundaries, 
Some 


and Great Britain. 
not described with sufficient precision in the Treaty of Peace. 


of the lines that divide the States and Territories of the United States 
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ever, which separates us fromthe Provinces of Canada and New Bruns 


| are declared to have been legal, and are justified, because the Indepen- 
wick, to the North and the Past, 


dence of the Siates of America never having been acknowled by Spain, 
Sut | found arrangements made for its settlement, over which | she had a right to prohibit trade with them, under her old Colonial 
I had no control The Commissioners who had been appointed under Laws. This ground of defence was contradictory, not only to those 
the provisions of the Treaty of Ghent, having been unable to agree, a | which had been formerly alleged, but to the uniform practice and estab- 
Convention was made with Great Britain, by my immediate predeces- | lished laws of nations, and had been abandoned by Spain herself, in the 
sor in office, with the advice and consent of the Senate. by Convention which granted indemnity to British subjects for captures, 
agreed, ‘‘that the points of difference. which have arisen in the sett made at the same time, under the same circumstances, and for the same 
ment of the boundary line between the Am rican and Brit =f; cominions, allegations, with those of whi h We complain. 

as described in the Sth Article of the Treaty of Ghent, shall be referred, I, however, indulge the hope, tha further reflection will lead to other 
as therein provided, to some friendly Sovereign or State. who shall be | views, and feel contident that when His Catholie Maiesty shall be eon- 
iuvited to mvestigate. and make a decision upon such poimts of differ- | vineed of the justice of the claim, hia desire to presery e friendly rela- 
ence :” and the King of the Netherlands having, by the late President | tions between the two countries, which it is my earnest endeavor to 
and his Britannic Majesty. been designated as such fnendly Sovereign, | maintain, will induce him to accede to our demand. 
it became my duty to carry. with good faith, the : . 


wag still in dispute when [ came into 


which it was 
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1 have, therefore, 


ter; and nominated as Minister Plenipotentiary to his Court, a distin- 


full etfeect. 
Were necessary to a full exposition of our case, to the Sovereign Arbi- 
guished citizen of the State most inte 
had been one of the agents previ usly @ contro- j 
versy. On the lth day of January last, his Majesty the King of the |} 
Netherlands delivered to the Pl nipotentiaries of the United States, 
and of Great Britain, his written opinion on the case referred to him. 
‘The papers in relation to the subject will be communicated by a special 
message, to the proper branch of the Government, with the perfect con- 
fidence that its wisdom will adept such measures as will secure an ami- 
cable settlement of the controversy, without intrin ci 
al right of the States immediately 
It affords me satisfaction to inform you, that suggestions made by my |! 
direction, to the Charge d’ Affaires ef his Britannic Majesty, to this Gov- 
ernment, have had their desired etiectin producing the releasq of cer- 
tain American citizens, who were imprisoned for setting up the antho-|t 
rity of the State of Maine. ata place m the disputed Territory, under 
the actual jurisdiction of his Britannie Majesty. Trom this, and the as- 
surances | have received, of the desire of the lor 

any cause of collision, | have the best hopes that o 
will be kept up until it is confirmed by the fine 
ject. 

The amicable relations which now subsist between the Unite 
and Great Britain. the increasing imtercourse bet 
and the rapid obliteration of unfriendly prejudices, 
events naturally gave rise—concurred to present this 
renewing our endeavors to provide against the recurrence of canses of 

irritation, which, in the event of war between Great Britain and any 

other Power, would inevitably endanger our peace. Animated by the j 
sincerest desire “> avord such a state of things. and peacefully to seeure, | 
under all possible circumstances, the right# and honor of th 
have given such instructions to the Minister late’ 
London, as will evince that desire; and if hy a conespondent dis- 
position, which we cannot doubt, will put an end to e 
which. without advantage to either, tend to estrange from each other 
two nations, who have every motive to preserve, not only peace, but an 
intercourse of the most amicable un 
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pressed a confident hope that tie justice of our claims upon France, : 
urged as they were with perseverence and signal ability by our Minis- 
ter there, would finally be acknowledged. ‘This hope has been realized, 
A Treatv has been signed, which will immediately be laid before the 
Senate for its approbation; and which, containing stipulations that re- | 
quire Legislative Acts, must have the concurrence of both Houses, he- | 


fore it can be carried into effect. By it, the French G: 

to pay a sum, which, if not quite equal to that which may | 
due to our citizens, will vet, itis believed, nnder all cireu 
deemed satisfactory by those interested. "The offer of a gross sum, in- } 
stead of the satisfaction of each individual claim. was accepted ; be- | 
cause the only ahternatives were a rigor 


> 
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verniment encaze | 
e found 


’ 
ms AHces, ve 


stated to be due on each claim. which might, in some instances, be ex- | 

aggerated by design; in others, overrated throngh error, and which, 

therefore, it would have been both ungractous and unjust to have msist- | 
CoM Mssio} 


Aas 


ed on; or a settlement, by a mixed to which the French 
negotiators were very averse, and which, experience in other cases had 
shown to be dilatory, and often wholly madequate to the end. A com- | 
paratively small sui is stipulated on our part, to go to the extinction of | 
all claims by French citizens on our Government: and a reduction of 
duties on our cotton and their wines, has been acreed on, as a eorsider- 
ation for the renunciation of an important claim for commercial privi- 
leges, under the construction they gave to the Tre n of 
Louisiana. 

Should this Treaty reccive the proper sanction, a sonree of irritation 
will be stopped, that has, for so many years, in some degree 


aty for the Cessi 


from each other two nations, who, from interest, as well as the remem- 
brance of early associations. ought to cherish the most friendly relations 
an encouragement will be given for the perseverence in the demands of 
justice, by this new proof, that, if steadily pursned, they will be listen- 
ed to—and admonition will be offered to those Powers, if any, which 
may be inclined to evade them, that they will never be abandoned. 
Above all, a just confidence will be inspired in our fellow-citizens, that 
their Government will exert all the powers with waich they have in- 
vested it, in support of their just claims upon foreign nations; at the 
same time that the frank acknowledgment and provision for the pay- 
ment of those which were addressed to our equity, aithongh unsupport- 
ed by legal proof, affords a practical illustration of eur submission to the 
Divine rule of doing to others what we desire they shou!d do unto us. 
Sweden and Denmark having mace compensation forthe irregulari- 
ties committed by their vessels, or in their ports, to the perfect satistac- 
tion of the parties concerned, and having renewed the Treaties of Com- 
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merce entered imto with them, our political and commercial relations 
with those Powers continne to be on the most friendly footing. 

With Spain our differences, up to the 22d of February, 1819, were 
settled by the Treaty of Washington, of that date. bnt, at a subsequent 
period, onreommerce with the States formerly Colonies of Spain, on 
the Continent of America, was annoyed and frequently interrupted by 


ready too long delayed. 
put inexecution without waiting for the meeting of Congress, because 


peculiar nature. ; 
‘nied; nor are the atrocity and perfidy uncer which those mjuries were 


 _ 
| 2th 


; igreement so made into | despatched a special messenger with instrvfetions to our Mimister, to 
To this end, | cansed all the measures to be taken which | bring the case once more to his consideration; tothe end, that if. which 
{ cannot bring my self to beheve, the same decision, that cannot but be 
deemed an unfriendly denial of justice, should be persisted in, the mat- 
ter may, before your adjournment, be laid before you, the constitutional 


udges of what is proper to be done when negotiation for redress of in- 
urv fatis. 


The conclusion of a Treaty for mdemnity with France, seemed to 


| present a favorable opportunity to renew our claims of a similar nature 
fon other Powers; and particularly in the case of those upon Naples, 


nore especially as, im the course of former negotiations with that Power, 


| our failure to induce France to render us justice, was used as an argu- 


nent against us. ‘The desires of the merchants who were the prinei- 
yal sufferers, have, therefore, been acceded to, and a mission has been 
nstitnted for the special purpose of obtaining for them a reparation al- 
‘This measure having been resolved on, it was 


he state of Europe created an apprehension of events that might nave 


rendered our application imeffectual. 


Our demands upon the Government of the Two Sicilies are of a 
The injuries on which they are founded, are not de- 


erpetrated, attempted tu be extenuated. The sole ground on which 


indemnity has been refused is, the alleged illegality of the tenure b 
\ 


vhich the Monarch who made the seizures, held his crown. 


This de- 


een their citizens, | fence, always unfounded in any principle of the Law of Nations—now 
‘universally abandoned, even by these Powers upon whom the responsi- 
as a fit period for | bility for acts of 


past rulers bore the most heavily, will unquestionably 
be given up by his Sicilian Majesty, whose councils will receive an 
impnise from that high sense of hong and regard to justice, which are 
said to characterize him: and I feel the fullest confidence that the tal- 
ents of the citizen comrnissioned for at purpese, will place before bim 
the just claims of our myured citizens im such a fight as will enable me 
before vour adjournment, to announee that they have been adjusted and 
secured. Precise instructions, to the effect of bringing the negotiation 

to a speedy issue, have been given, and will be cbeyed. 

In the late blockade of Terceira, some of the Portuguese fleet cap- 
tured several of our vessels, and committed other excesses, for which 
reparation was demanded; and I was on the point of despatching an 
armed foree, to prevent any recurrence of a similar violence, and pro- 


_ tect our citizeus in the prosecution of their law ful commerce. when offi- 


cial assuraness, on which I relied, made the sailing of the ships unne- 
cessary. Since that period, frequent promises have been made, that full 
indemnity shall be given for the injuries inflicted and the losses sustain- 
ed. In the performance, there has been some, perhaps unavoidable, de- 
lay; but I have the fullest confidence that my earnest desire that this 
business may at once be closed, which our Minister has been instructed 
strongly to express, will ver - soon he gratified. | have the better ground 
this hope, from the eviaence of a triendly disposition which that Go- 
vernment has shown, by an actual reduction i the duty on rice, the 
produce of our Southern States, authorizing the anticipation, that this 
important article of our export will soon be admitted on the same foot- 
ing with that produced by the most favored nation. 

With the other Powers of Europe. we have fortunately had no canse 
of discussions for the redress of injuries. With the Empire of the Rus- 
sias, our political connexion is of the most frendly, and our commercial, 
of the most liberal kind. We enjoy the advantages of navigation and 
trade given to the most favored nation: but it has not yet suited their 
policy, or perhaps has not been found convenient, from other considera- 


tions, to give stability aud recipreeity to those privileges, by a commer- 
/cial ‘Treaty. 


The ill health of the Minister last year charged with 
making a proposition for that arrangement, did not permit him to re- 
main at St. Petersburg: and the attention of that Government, during 


‘the whole of the period since his departure. having been occupied by 


the war in which it was engaged, we have been assured that nothing 
could have been effected by his presence. A Minister will soon be 
nominated, as well to eflect this important ohject, as to keep up the re- 


; | lations of amity and good understanding, of which we have received so 


many assurances and proofs from his Imperial Majesty, and the Em- 
peror, his predecessor. 

The Treaty with Austria is opening to us an important trade with the 
hereditary dominions of the Emperor, the value of which has been hith- 
erto little known, andof course. not sufficiently appreciated. Whileour 
commerce finds an entrance into the South of Germany, by means of 
this Treaty, those we have formed with the Hanseatic Towns and Prus- 
sia. and ethers now in negotiation, will open that vast country to the en- 
terprizing spirit of our merchants, on the North: a country abounding 
in all the materials for a mutually beneficial commerce, filled with en- 
lightened and mdustrious inhabitants, holding an important place in the 
politics of Europe, and to which we owe so many valuable citizens. 
The ratification of the Treaty with the Porte, was sent to be exchanged 
by the gentleman appointed our Charge d’ Affaires to that Court. Some 
difficulties occurred on his arrival; but at the date of his last official des- 
patch, he supposed they had been obviated, and that there was every 
prospect of the exchange being speedily etlected. 

This finishes the connected view I have thought it proper to give of 
our political and commercial relations in Furope. Uvery effort in my 
power will be continued to strengthen and extend them, by Treaties 





her public and private armed ships. They captured many of onr ves- 
sels prosecuting a lawful commerce, and sold them and their cargoes: 
and at one time, to onr demands for restoration and indemnity, opposed 
the allegation, that they were taken im the violation of a blockade of al! 
the ports of those States. This blockade was declaratory only. and the 
inadequac of the force to maintain it was so manifest, that this allegation 
was varieg to a chatge of trade in contraband of war. This, in its turn, 
was also found untenable: and the Minister whom I sent with inst:ne- 





from the British Provinces have been definitively fixed. That, bow- 





tions to press for the reparation that was due to our injured fellow-citi- 
zens, has transmitted an answer to his demand, by which the captares 





fonnded on principles of the most perfect reciprocity « f interest: neither 
| asking nor conceding any exclusive advantage, hut liberating as far as 
| it lies in my power, the activity and industry of cur fellow-citizens from 
the shackles which foreign restrictions may imipese. 

To China and the East Indies, our commerce continues in its nsnal 
| extent, and with increased facilities. which the credit and capital of our 
merchants afford. by substitating bills for paymentsin specie. A daring 
outrage having been committed in those seas, by the plunder of one of 
our merchantmen engaged in the pepper trade, at a port in Sumatra, 
and the piratical perpetrators belongimg to tnbes in such a state of soci- 
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ety, that the usual course of proceedings between civilized nations could 

not be pursued, I forthwith despatched a frigate, with orders to require 

jusmediate satisfaction for the injury, and indemnity to the sufferers. 
few changes have taken place in our connexions with the Indepen- 


dent States of America, since my last communication to Congress. 
The ratification of a Commercial Treaty with the United Republics of 
Mexico, has been for some time under deliberation m their Congress, 
but was still undecided at the date of our last despatches. ‘The unhap- 


} y commotvions that have prevailed there. were undoubtedly the 
cause of the delay; but as the Government is now said to he tranquil- 
i, we may hope soon to receive the ratification of the Treaty, and 
an arrangement for the demareation of the boundaries between us. in 
n time, an important trade has been opened, with mutual bene- 
fit, trom St. Louis. in the State of Missouri, by caravans, to the interior 
provinces of Mexico. This c: ' its progress through 
the Indian countries, by the troops of the United States, which have 
been permitted to escort U) >ecaray ins a 5 ynd our boundaries, to the set- 
tied parts of the Mexican ‘Territory. 
From Central America. | have received assurances of the most friend- 

ly kind, and a sratiiving appiucation for our good otlices, to remove a 
; : va ‘overnment, m a neighboring 
State : this application was immediately and successfully complied with, 
Thev gave us also the role asing intelligence, that ditierences Which had 
pre vailed in their internal affairs, had been peacezbly adjusted. Our 
Treaty with this Republic continues to be taithfudy observed, and pro- 
} 
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minerce is prrote cled in 


supposed Indisposition, towares that 


mises a great and oen ‘ficial commerce between the two countries: a 
commerce of the greatest importance, if the magnificent project of a 
ship canal through the dominions of that Site. from the Atiantic to the 


Pacilic Ocean, now in serious contemplaton, shall be executed. 
I have great satisfaction in communicating the success which has at- 
tended the exertions ef our Minister in Colombia, to procure a very 


considerable reduction in the duties 22 our tour, in that Republic. [n- 
demmnity also, has been stipulated ©r Injuries received by our merchants 
from iilegal seizures: and renewed assurances are given thatthe Treaty 
between the two countries sha’ be faithfully observed. ; 

Chili and Pern seem to be stul threatened with civil commotions; and 
until they shall be settled disorders may naturally be apprehended, re- 
quiring the constant presence of a naval force in the Pacific Ocean, to 
protect our fisheries aad guard our commerce ' 

The disturbances that took place in the Empire of Brazil, previously 
to, and immediately consequent upon, the abdication of the late Em- 
peror, necessarily saspended any effectual application for the redress of 
some past injuries suffered by our citizens from that Government, while 
they have been the cause of others, in which all foreigners seem to have 
participated. Instructions have been given to our Minister there, to 
press for indemuity due for losses occasioned by these irregularities: and 
ce care that our fellow-citizeus shall enjoy all the privileges stipulated 
in their favor, by the Treaty lately made between the two Powers, all 
which, the good intelligence that prevails between our Minister at Rio 
Janeiro and the Regency gives us the best reason to expect. 

I should have placed Buenos Ayres in the list of South American 
Powers, in respect to which nothing of importance aifecting us, was to 
be communicated, bat for occurrences which have lately taken place at 
the Falkland Islands, in which the nameof that Republic has been used 
‘r with a show of authority acts Imjarious to our commerce, and 
to the property and liberty of our fellow-citizens. In the course of the 
present year, one of our vessels engaged m the pursuit ofa trade which 
we have always enjoyed without molestation, has been captured by a 
band acting, as they pretend, under the authority of the Government of 
Buenos Ayres. I have, therefore, g ven orders for the despatch of an 
armed vessel, to join our squadron iu Ciose seas, and aid in affording all 
lawful protection to our trade, which shall be necessary; and shall, 
without delay, send a Minister to inquire into the nature of the circum- 
id also of the claim, if ans, that isset up by that Government, 
felands. Inthe meantime I submut the case to the considera- 
tion of Congress, to the end that they may clothe the Executive with 
such authority and means, as they may deeim necessary for providing a 
force adequate to the complete pretection of our fellow-citizens fishing 
and trading in those seas. 

Tiis rapid sketch of our foreign relations, it is hoped, fellow-citizens, 
may be of some use in so much of your legislation as may bear on that 
important subject; while it affords to the country at large, a source of 
high gratification in the contemplation of our political and commercial 
connexion with the rest of the world. At peace with all—having sub- 
jects of future ditference with few, and those susceptible of easy ad- 
justment—extending our commerce gradually on all sides, and on none, 
by any but the most hberal and mutually beneficial means—we may, by 
the blessing of Providence, hope for all that national prosperity which 
can be derived from an intereourse with foreign nations, guided by those 
eternal principles of justice and reciprocal good-will, which are binding 
pon States, as the individuals of whom they are composed. 

| have great satisfaction in making this statement of our affairs, be- 
cause the course of our national policy enables me to do it without any 
indisereet exposure of what, in other Governments, is partly concealed 
fromthe people. Having nothing but a straight forward open course to 
pursue—guided by a single principle that will bear the strongest light— 
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stances, al 


to those 


as well? 


we have h ippily no political combinations to form. ho alliances to entan- 
gie us. no complicated interests to consult; and in subjecting all we 


have done to the consideration af our citizens, and to the inspection of 
the world, we give no advantage to other nations, and lay ourselves open 
to no mury. 

; . . ' 7 - .F 7 asl le. 9 — Re am . cr ° 

It m iy no be inproper to add. that, to preserve Uus state oi things. 
and give confidence to the world in the iniegrity of our designs, all our 
consular and diplomatic agents are strictly enjoined to examine well 
every cause of complaint preferred by our citizens: and. while they 


urge with proper earnestness those that are well-founded, to counte- 
nance none that are unreasonable or unmst, and to enjoin on our mer- 
haunts and navigators the strictest obedience to the laws of the coun- 


tries to which they resort, and a course of conduct in their dealings that 
the character of our nation, and render us respected abroad. 


May support tie 
‘ lL, thee eombhis . "We — : 
Connected with this subject, I must recommend 


a revisal of our con- 
Defects and omissions have been discovered in their oper- 
that ought to be remedied and supplied. For your further infor- 
mation on this subject, [ have directed a report to be made by the Secre- 
f State, which I shall hereafter submit to your consideration. 

rnal peace and security of our Confederated States, is the 
ipal object of the General Government. Time and experi- 


ir laws. 


vion 


I X. prrate 


— the part of the General Government. 
During the | 


ence lave proved that the abode of the native Indian within their limits, 
ia dangerous to their peace, and injurious to himself. In accordance 
with my recommendation at a former Session of Congress, an appro- 
priahion 7 a lf L million yt dollars was made to aid the voluntary re- 
mo f the various tribes, beyond the limits of the States. At the last 
Sossion, Lhadthe happiness to announce that the Chickasaws and Choc- 
paave } 13 olfer of the Government. and agreed to 
remove b \Tisst<s iD] . by which the whole of the State 
of Mississip | the Western part of Alabama. wil] be freed from 
ladiat lopened to a civuized population. The ‘Treaties 
with these Tribes are in a course of execution, aud their removal. it is 
hoped, will be completed in the course of 1°32. 

Atthe request of the Authorities of Georgia, the registration of Chero- 
Lee Indians for emigration has been resumed. and it is confidently ex: 
pected that on half, if not tw -thirds of that tribe, will follow the wise 
example of their more westerly brethren. "Those who prefer remain- 
ing at their preseut homes, will hereafter be governed by the laws of 
(,eorg is all her citizens are, and cease to be the objects of peculiar 


‘ uti 
resent year, the attention of the Government has been 


partientarly direct | to those tribes in the powerful and growing State 
. ea h! rn nts f+) > > . 4 
of Ohio, where considerable tracts of the finest lands were still occupied 
} . ‘ “yr rv. mts - ; . — 
by the aboriginal proprietors ireates, either absolate or conditional. 


have been made. extinguisiung the whole Indian title to the reservations 

in that State; and the terme is not distant, when Ohio will b- no longer 

embarrassed with tae Indian pepulation. The same measure will be 
) dj reason to anticipate success 

It is confidentiy beleved that perseverence for a few years in the 


re } 
; 


’ 7 " . ’ 
extended to amdiana, as soon as th 


lands lying within the States composing our Iederal Union, and remove 
beyond their limits ever 
laws. Thus will all conflicting claims to jurisdiction between the States 
and the Indian tribes be put to rest. It is pleasing to reflect that results 
so beneficial, not only to the States immediately concerned, but to the 
harmony of the Union, will have been accomplished by measures equally 
advantageous to the Indians. What the native savages become when 
surrounded by a dense population, and by mixing with the whites, may 





political and civil rights, forbidden to make coutracts and subjected to 
guardians, dragging out a wretched existence, without excitement, 
without hope, and almost without thought. 

But the removal of the Indians beyond the limits and jurisdiction of 
the States, does not place them beyond the reach of philanthropic aid 
‘and Christian instruction, On the contrary, those whom philanthropy 
, or religion may induce to live among them in their new abode, will be 
more free in the exercise of their benevolent functions, than if they had 
remained within the limits of the States, embarrassed by their internal 
regulations. Now, subject to no control but the superintending agency 
of the General Government, exercised with the sole view of preserving 
peace, they may proceed unmolested in the interesting experiment of 
gradually advancing a community of American Indians from barbarism 
to the habits and epjoyments of iN ilized life. 

Among the happiest effects of the improved relations of our Repub- 

lic, has been an increase of trade, producing a corresponding increase 
of revenue, beyond the most sanguine anticipations of the ‘Treasury 
Department. 
The state of the public finances will be fully shown by the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, in the Report which he will presently lay before you. 
I will here, however, congratulate you upon their prosperous condition. 
The revenue received in the present year will not fall short of twenty- 
seven millions seven hundred thousand dollars; and the expenditures 
for all objects, other than the public debt, will not exceed fourteen mil- 
lions seven hundred thousand. ‘The payment on account of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the debt, during the year, will exceed sixteen mil- 
lions aud a half of dollars; a greater sum than has been applied to that 
object, outof the revenue, in any year since the enlargement of the sink- 
ing fund, except the two years following immediately thereafter. The 
amount which will have been applied to the public debt from the 4th of 
March, 1829, to the first of January next, which is less than three years 
since the Administration has been placed in my hands, will exceed forty 
tnillions of dollars. 

rom the large importations of the present year, it may be safely es- 
timated that the revenue which will be received into the Treasury from 
that source during the next year, with the aid of that received from the 
public lands, will considerably exceed the amount of the receipts of the 
present vear ; and it is believed that, with the means which the Govern- 
ment will have at its disposal from various sources, which will he fully 
stated by the proper Department, the whole of the public debt may be 
extinguished, either by redemption or purchase, within the four years of 
my Administration. We shail then exhibit the rare example of a great 
nation, abounding inall the means of happiness and security, altogether 
free from debt. 

The confidence with which the extinguishment of the public debt 
may be anticipetec, presents an opportunity for carrying into etlect more 
fully the policy in relation to import duties, which has been recommend- 
ed in my former Messages. A modification of the Tariff, which shall 
produce a reduction of our revenue to the wants of the Goverment, and 
an adjustment of the duties on imports, with a view to equal justice in 
relation to all our national interests, and to the counteraction of foreign 
policy, so far as it may be injurious to those interests, is deemed to be 
one of the principal vbjects which demand the consideration of the pre- 
sent Congress. Justice to the interests of the merchant, as well as the 
manufacturer, requires that material reductions in the import duties be 
prospective ; and, unless the present Congress shall dispose of the sub- 
ject, the proposed reductions cannot properly be made to take effect at 
the period when the necessity for the revenue arising from present rates 
shall cease. It is therefore desirable, that arrangements be adopted at 
your present Session, to relieve the people from unnecessary taxation, 
after the extinguishment of the public debt. In the exercise of that 
spirit of concession and conciliation which has distinguished the friends 
vf our Union in all great emergencies, it is believed that this object may 
be effected without injury to any national interest. 

In my annual Message of December, 1°29, | had the honor to recom- 
mend the adoption of a more liberal policy than that which then pre- 
vailed towards unfortunate debtors to the Government; and I deem it 
my duty again to invite your attention to this subject. 

Actuated by similar views, Congress, at their last Session, passed an 
Act for the relief of certain insolvent debtors of the United States: but 
the provisions of that law have not been deemed such as were adequate 
to that relief to this unfortunate class of our fellow-citizens, which may 
be safely extended tothem. The points in which the law appears to be 
defective, will be particularly communicated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and | take pleasure in recommending such an extension of 
its provisions, as will unfetter the enterprize of a valuable portion ofour 
citizens, and restore to them the means of usefulness to themselves and 
the community. While deliberating upon this subject, I would also re- 
commend to your consideration, the propriety of so modifying the laws 
for enforcing the payment of debts due either to the public, or to indi- 
viduals suing m the Courts of the United States, as to restrict the im- 
prisonment of the person to cases of fraudulent concealment of property. 
The personal liberty of the citizen seems too sacred to be held, as in 
many cases it now is, at the will of acreditor, to whom he is willing to 
surrender all the means he has of discharging his debt. 

The Reports from the Secretaries ofthe Warand Navy Departments, 
and from the Postmaster General, which accompany this Message, pre- 
sent satisfactory views of the operations of the Departments respectively 
under their charge; and suggest improvements which are worthy of, 
and to which I invite, the serious atiention of Congress. Certain de- 
fects and omissions having been discovered in the operation of the laws 
respecting patents, they are pointed out in the accompanying Report from 
the Secretary of State 

I have heretofore recommended amendments of the Federal Consti- 
tution, giving the election of President and Vice President to the peo- 
ple, and limiting the service of the former to a single term. So impor- 
tant do I consider these changes im our fundameutal law, that I cannot. 
in accordance wiih my sense of duty, omit to press them upon the con- 
sideration of a new Congress. For my views more at large, as weil in 
relation to these points, as to the disqualification of Members of Con- 
gress to receive au office from a President in whose election they have 
had an official agency, which I proposed as a substitute, [refer you to 
mv former Messages. 





be seen in the miserable remnants of a few Pastern tribes, deprived of 


penal codes; not the present codes of Virginia and Maryland, but such 


Indian who is not willing to submit to their , as existed in those States at the time of the cession to the United States, 


As Congress will not form a new code, and as the people of the Dis 
trict cannot make ove for themselves, they are virtually under two Goy- 
ernments. Is it not just to allow them at least a Delegate in Congress, 
if not a local Legislature, to make laws for the District, subject to the 
approval or rejection of Congress! 1 earnestly recommend the exten- 
sion to them of every political right which their interests require, and 
which may be compatible with the Constitation, 

The extension of the Judiciary System of the United States, is deem- 
ed to be ove of the duties of Government. One-fourth of the States in 
the Union do not pai ticipate iti the benetits of “a Circuit Court. To the 
States‘of Indiana, linois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
admitted into the Union since the present Judicial System was organ- 
ized, only a District Court has been allowed. If this be sufficient, then 
the Circuit Courts, already existing in eighteen States, ought to be abol- 
ished: if it be not sutlicient, the defect ought to be remedied, and these 
States placed on the same footing with the other members of the Union. 
ft was on this condition, and on this footing, that they entered the Union; 
aud they may demand Circuit Courts as a matter, not of concession, but 
of right. L trust that Congress will not adjourn, leaving this anomoly in 
our system. 

Entertaining the opinions heretofore expressed in relation to the Bank 
of the United States, as at present organized, I felt it my duty, in my 
former Messages, frankly to disclose them, in order that the attention of 
the Legislature and the people should be seasonably directed to that im- 
portant subject, that it might be considered and finally disposed of in a 
manner best calculated to promote the ends of the Constitution, and sub- 
serve the public interests, Having thus conscientiously discharged a 
constitutional duty, | deem it proper, on this oceasion, without a more 
particular reference to the views of the subject then expressed, to leave 
it for the present to the investigation of an enlightened people, and their 
Representatives. 

In conclusion, permit me to invoke that Power which superintends 
all Governments, to infuse into your deliberations at this important crisis 
of our history, a spirit of mutual forbearance and conciliation. In that 
spirit was our Union formed, and in that spirit must it be preserved. 

WASHINGTON, Dec 6, I=31. ANDREW JACKSON, 
ADDRESS OF THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 
To the People of the U. States. 


[ CONCLUDED. ] 

We ask the attention to another topic. Revulsions in trade are una- 
voidable: the balance of supply and demand cannot always be regu- 
lated with precision. There is a tendency, growing out of a prosper- 
ous commerce, to push success to an extreme which produces reac- 
tion. ‘To these pernods of embarrassment, of general stagnation, and 
severe pressure for money, the United States have been peculiary sub- 
ject. We attribute this, in a great measure, toour having depended, 
in so great a degree, for our manufactures, upon the nations of Europe. 
Importation is induced more frequently by the necessity or hope of the 
manufacturer to find a market, than by actual reference to the wants or 
means of the country. A reduction in the prices of exports, following 
an excessive importation, causes a state of exchange which leads to an 
exportation of specie ; the moment this exportation touches that portion 
of the precious metals necessary to sustain the money circulation, the 
operations of the Banks become embarrassed, and distress and dismay 
are spread through all classes of the community. 

We believe that the system which furnishes a nation with manufae- 
tures, essential to its daily wants, from its own industry, is the best pos- 
sible security against violent changes in its currency ; changes which 
paralyze all industry, and disturb all trade; and we therefore submit 
it to the experience and judgement of the American people, whether 
the Protective System is not, in this particular, more advantageous to 
the country than that which, after inate our markets with foreign. 
manufactures, draws from us, in return, not a useless commedity, but 
the instrument by which our exchanges are performed, the very basis 
of our bank circulation, the essential principle of commercial confidence. 

Mistaken opinions in regard to the effect of the Tariff upon the prices 
of commodities used in the United States, and upon which the Protee- 
tive System has been brought to bear, have furnished some popular ob- 
jections against the wisdom of the policy. It has been said. that the 
effect of a duty is necessarily to increase the price of any article upon 
which it is laid, to the full amount of the tax. It would be easy to show, 
by a minute survey of the whole field of American industry, that, so 
fur from this being true, the invariable operation of the Tariff has been 
to lower the price to the consumer of every article that has been sne- 
cessfully mauulactured under the protection Such a survey would 
require more detail than the purpose of this Address allows, but we 
propose to examine the operation of the Tariff upon some of our most 
important staples. 

In the article of cotton, it is admitted that our manufacture has ar- 
rived at such perfection in the production of the coarse fabrics, that they 
are not only furnished at little more than one-half of the cost which the 
imported articles of the same kind bore a few years ago, but they are 
produced as cheaply at the present time as our foreign rivals, under all 
the excitements of American competition, are able to furnish then. 
They have had a constant and increasing demand for several years, for 
exportation as well as for home consumption. None but the finer 
qualities are now imported, which are little, if at all, affected by the 
minimum duty. The price of raw cotton has fallen but about a ceut a 
pound within the last four years, whilst the price of cotton goods—of 
sheetings, for instance, of more than three yards to the pound—has fallen 
nearly four cents a yard within the same period. Sattmets, of wool and 
cotton, are made at less than one-half the price of cassimeres, and are 
more durable. Cotton flannels formerly imported from China, at from 
fifty to sixty cents a yard, are now made of a better quality, here, at 
from fifteen to twenty cents. Indeed, we might enumerate every 
species of manufacture in which this material enters as a component 
part, to show that both in the character of the article and the cheapuess 
of its price, the country has been a great gainer since the enactment of 
the S\ stem that has promoted its fabrication. 

To the cotton planters of the United States, the system has undenbt- 
ediy vielded the most decisive advantages. It has created a certain 
and valuable market for about one-fifth of their crop, and it bas encou- 
raged the consumption of large quantities of their staple, in fabrics to 
which it never would have been applied, tif the mannfactare had not 
been carried on in ourown country. The establishment of cotton mills 
amongst us has had the most visible tendency to induce our manwfac- 
turers to apply cotton to uses which both the policy and the position of 





Our system of public accounts is extremely complicated, and, it is; 
believed. may be much improved Mach of the present machinery, | 
and a considerable portion of the expenditure of pablic money way be | 
dispensed ‘vith; while greater facilities can be afforded to the liqnida- | 
tion of claims upon the Government, and an examination into their jns- 
tice and legality, quite as efficient as the present, secured. With aview 
to a general reform in the system, I recommend the subject to the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

I deem it my duty again to call your attention to the condition of the 
District of Columbia. It was doubtless wise in the framers of our Con- 
stitution, to place the people of this District under the junsdiction of the 
General Government; but, to accomplish the objects they had in view, 
it is not necessary that this people should be deprived of all the privi- 
lezes of self-government. Independently of the diffienity of inducing 
the Representatives of distant States to turn their attention to projects of 
laws which are not of the highest interest to their constituents, they are 
not individually, nor in Congress collectively, well qualified to legislate 
over the local concerns of this District. Consequently, its interests are 
much neglected, and the people are almost afraid to present their griev- 
ances, lest a body, in which they are not represented, and which feels 
little sympathy in their local relations, should, in its attempt to make laws 
for them, do more harm than good. 

Governed by the lows of the States whence they were severed, the 








present policy of the Government, wil! extinguish the Indian title to all 


two shores of the Potomac within the ten miles square, have different! 


foreign manufactures would have forever forbidden them from adopt- 
ing. This fact is conspicuously seen in the application of cotton to sail 
cloth and to all these articles of heavy clothing im which it bas lately been 
substitnted for wool. [tis now manufactnred into carpets, blankets, cord- 
age, twine, net-work, and a variety of other commodities, that may be 
sxid to be exclusively of American origin. Cotton being a product of our 
own soil, we have naturally an interest to extend its application to new 
uses, above what might be expected from natious who are mere pur- 
chasers of the article, and who are as much, if not more concerned in 
preserving and promoting the use of wool and hemp in the fabrics to 
which we have applied our cotton. 

Let us next consider the article of Iron: and we will introduce the 
notice of it with a quotation from that masterly Report of the first Se- 
eretary of the Treasury, which, forty years ago, recommended prohi- 
bitory duties in favor of manufactures of this article: “for” says the 
Report, “ they are entitled to pe-emivent rank. None are more essen- 
tial in their kinds, none so extensive in their uses. They constitute, in 
whole or in part, the implements or the materials, or both, of almost 
every useful occupation. Their instrumentality is every whee con- 
spicuous. It is fortunate for the United States, that they have peculiar 
advantages, for deriving the full benefit of this most valuable material, 
and they have every motive to improve it with systematic care. It is 
to be found in various parts of the United States in great abundance, 
and, of almost every quality ; and fuel, the chief instrument in manu- 
facturing it, is both cheap and plenty.” This Report, which is a trea- 
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tise on Political Economy, gz L ps 
since its publication, states that the average price of iron before t 4, - 
yolution, Was about sixty-four dollars per ton, and that, at the a ot 
that Report, it was about eighty dollars. Soon after, it appears to hay : | 
risen to ninety-five dollars, and in N14 Was as high as one huadre | 
and fifty dollars. After the ineffectual Taritl of 152s, which ruined | 
yumbers, induced by its vain protection to make investments im the 
manufacture of iron, it rose from ninety to one hundred and five dol- 
lars per ton. Under the influence of the acts of In24 and 1 2s, 
it has declined to its present prices of from seventy-live to eighty- 
five dollars per ton, and there is every reason tor the confident — 
entertained, that, if owr own market be protected against the formida- 
ble and incessant endeavors of the British manufacturers to. coutrol it, 
the price of iron will, before long, decline to from fifty to sixty dollars 
per ton. Such ts the irrefutable proof of all recent experience. ( at 
nails, which in 1816 sold for twelve cents per pound, are now sold for 
less than half that sum, under the perinanent security of five cents per 
yonnd, which has given our manufacturers the own market. * The 
Vrnited States, (says Hamilton's Report betore mentioned ) already in 
great measure supply themselves with nails. About one million eight 
hundred thousand pounds of nails and spikes were imported into the 
United States, in the course of the year ending the 4th of September 
1790. A duty of two cents per pound would, it is presu:nable, spee- 
dily put an end to so considerable an importation, And it is in every 
view proper that an end should be put to it. : 

Bar Iron, which was sold at Patsburg,in IM2, at S122, sells there 
vow, at $95. Castings which were $03 are now oV per ton. Such 
are the practica) results, proving the operations of the Parifis on the 
market foriron. ‘The daty by the law of 1516 was so inadequate as 
to cause nothing but ruin to those concerned aud enhancement of price 
to the consumer. The act of 1528 was some amelioration ; the acts of 
1224 and 1828, which increased the duty, decreased the price. Ham- 
mered bar iron, under a duty of tweniy-two dollars and forty cents a ton, 
is ata lower price than when ander a duty of nine dollars a ton, and 
improved in quality from five to ten per centum, by the greater care and 
skill which more extensive investment has naturally created ander 
more certain protection. The efforts of the English manufacturers to 
destroy the American manufacture of iron, and possess themselves 
of our market, have occasioned extensive bankruptcies amongst them 
in England, and reduced the price of iron considerably below the cost 
of manufacture: insomuch that a convention of iron manufacturers, 
recently held there, resolved to reduce the quantity made twenty per cent. 
throughout the United Kingdoms. With the control of our market 
they would infallibly regulate both the price and the quantity of the 
iron in this country—thirty-one establishments of which have appeared 
in Western Pennsylvania alone, since the last Tartit Act. 

The influence of protection upon wool, while it has been most ben- 
eficial upon the farming States, has had no tendency, that we are aware 
of, to injure the plantation States. The number of sheep in the United 
States is computed at about twenty millions: and their merease at about 
five millions since the Act of 182%, which gave a great impulse to the 
stock. The farmers of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, and 
the other wool-growing States, have an interest in tis national property, 
taken at fifty cents per pound, nearly equal to the capital of the planta- 
tion States in the cotton crop of this year, reckoning it at thirty inulions 
of dollars. There is no doubt that, within three years to come, the 
farming capital in wool will be more valuable than the plantation capi- 
tal in cotton. Without protecting duties, American wool would be re- 
duced one-half in quantity and in price. The large flocks which now 
cover the immense and inexhanetible pastures of the United States, 
most of them more or less of the fine Spanish breeds wust be again 
slaughtered, as has been heretofore the case, for waut of due protection, 
and this great capital in fleece sacrificed to that of cotton, with enor- 
mous loss to one interest, and with no possible advantage to the other. 
For, like every thing else, woollen goods have fallen from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. since the last Tariff. The immediate effect of that 
act, by calling a large number of additional clothiers into active enter- 
prize, was to cause a decline in prices, ruinous to many of those before 
engaged in the occupation. Under the infineuce of the improvement 
in the price of wool, woollen manufacturers have rallied again, but, at 
least as respects them, the charge of monopolizing prices. is a cruel 
mockery. The advantages of the Tariff, in its operation upon wool, 
have thus far been confined almost exclusively to the farming interest; 
the manufacturers have yet all their way to win, and the effect of that 
competition, Which is the result of protection, cannot be known until 
it has had Jonger time for operation. 

The finest cotton and woollen manufactures are not yet much made in 
the United States; but we may assert without fear of contradiction, that 
nine-tenths of the American people, who do not affect foreign luxuries 
and fashions, may be clothed with woollen, cotton, fur, and leather fab- 
rics of their own country, better and cheaper than either could have 
been obtained abroad if the Tariff had never been enacted. The great- 
est mistakes prevail in this respect; it is continually said, that hats, 
coats, boots, and other articles of dress, are dearer here than elsewhere. 
Such is not the case with all those who are independent of foreign 
fashions. ‘Those who enjoy superior wealth, and study superior ele- 
gance, are at liberty to gratify their caprice, at that additional expense 





which such a gratification costs in al] countries—in none more than in 
Great Britain, where the opulent and noble are in the habit of paying 
more extravagantly for French, Asiatic, snd other luxuries, than some 
of our opulent citizens choose to pay, iu like manner, for Jaxunes im- 
ported from abroad. 

Whilst we assert that it has been the effect of the Protective System 
to benefit the consumers, by giving them manufactures cheaper than 
they had them before, we are willing to admit that prices have had a 
correspondent fall in the same articles abroad; but this fall of price 
abroad has heen the result of the competition of American labor. It is 
impossible to advert to the fact, that the United States export to foreign 
markets six times the quantity of domestic manuiactures that they ex- 
ported in 1820, and, at present, furnish incomparably the largest share 
of the home demand, without perceiving the tendency of such a com- 
petition tu reduce the price of the same articles amongst all those na- 
tions who aim at supplying us. 

But we hold it to be a common error, to consider the comparative | 
cheapness of the foreign and domestic commodity a test of the value of | 
the system. Even if it were true that the domestic product were not 
reduced in price, and were to be procured only at a higher cost than the 
foreign, sull the benefit of the system would be found in the fact, that 
it enables the domestic consumer to afford the higher price for the manu- 
facture, and thereby to furnish himself on better terms than he could 
have done when obliged to depend upon the foreign imported commo- 
dity—that, in other words, the increase of price, if it has taken place, 
cannot be called a tax upon the consumer, if the same system which 
has increased the price, has also increased his means of paying it. That 
this increased ability to pay, has occurred to a most beneficial extent, is 
evident in the invigorated condition of our agriculture in the last three 
or four years, during which period, the value of the labor of the farmer, 
and with it the value of his land, itis well known, has risen some twenty 
or thirty percent. This angmentation in the value of agricultural labor 
and capital, can be aseribed to no other cause than to the increase of 
the manufacturing classes, and to the rapid growth of our home market 
under the Protective System. During this period, there have been no 
wars to create a demand abroad for our grain; but, on the contrary, all 
the producing nations have been exerting their industry to the utmost, 
and maintaining a rivalry against our own citizens, which would have 
visited them with the most disastrous consequences if they had notfound 
a steady and valuable market at home. The fact, too, that agricultural 
producis have risen, whilst manufactured goods have fallen, furnish the 
best proofs that the fall of prices is to be mainly attributed to the compe- 
ution of domestic labor. 

The loudest complaints of oppression proceed from the South, parti- 
cularly from South Carolina; but that these complaints are not owing 
to the Tariff Acts, is unquestionably proved by the fact, that their public 
press, their Memorials to Congress, and other mediums of complaint, 
were as much burdened with them before those Acts, as they have been 


at least equal to any thing that has appeared 





since. In the acqaisition of the extensive and fertile territories annex- 
ed to the United States by the purchase of Louisiana, the lands and 
property of the plantation States could not fail to be depreciated by a 
vast accession of lands, at least as fertile, for a!l similar purposes. But 
it is inconceivable, how a steady market for at Jeast two hundred thou- 
sand balesof cotton a year, liable to no fiuetuation from foreign intinence, 
can be injurious to the cotton growing States: and, certainly, if the in- 
habitants of the less exuberant and mvre indastrious latitudes of the 
Central and Eastern States, were not, from the intluence of climate. or 
some other cause, less liable to excitement, and less addicied to complain 
than their Southern brethren, they have had much greater cause for it. 

The article of sugar is a production of the planting States, receiving 
the full benefit of the Protecting System. Lf any application of the sys- 
tem operates as a tax on consumption, it would apply to the duty on st- 
gar. IJtis true, the cotton planters of South Caroliua will not achenit that 
protection to the cultivation of sugar is any oilset lo their own fancied 
oppressions; but it is apparent that the lands and capital devoted to the 
cultivation of the sugar cane, are so much of both withdrawn from toe 
cultivation of cotton, relieving that culture from the effect of over pro- 
duction, the only evil which it has any reason to fear. 

The bread-stuffs, lumber, and nearly all the other staples of all the 
grain growing States are excluded from Furopean markets by prohibit- 
ory duties. Whilst the export of cotton has quadrupled, that of bread- 
stuffs has diminished in a much greater ratio with relation to the popula- 
tion of the States that produce them. If. instead of spending their time 
in unavailing complaints, they had not conformed to circumstances, and 
turned their attention to manufactures, their grievances would have been 
infinitely greater than any of which the Southern States have ever com- 
plained. Nothing could relieve the farming interests of the Middle States, 
but theirown manufactures, and the manufactures of the Eastern States. 
They alone supply that market which Europe denies. In addition to the 
incalculable consumption of breadstatfs by the manufacturers of the 
grain-growing States, what is equivalent to a million of barrels of their 
breadstutls, is imported every year into the Eastern States; a relief, with- 
out which, the susceptibility of these States would have been tned to a 
degree of endurance far beyond that exacted from their brethren of the 
South. It cannot escape observation, that while their sufferings are an- 
nounced in moat eloquent language, and in unintermitting remonstrance, 
yet there has been so little specification of the supposed causes, that it 1s 
denied by many, among themselves, that they suffer at all. There ts 
even good reason to believe, that within the last five years, the interest 
on planting capital has been more productive to the owner, than the in- 
terest on the same amount of capital employed in manufactures. 

The States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, have invested a 
capital of enormous amount, which may be reckoned at at least fifty mil- 
tious, Within the last ten years, in what are called interval unprove- 
iments—canals, railways, and other facilities of transportation. This 
capital depends entirely upon domestic industry for its fruits. It wonld 
be a dead loss to the four millions of people who have expended it, and 
might as well be abandoned at once, without the protected products of 
domestic industry for its returns. Foreign commerce can yield it little 
or no service; and to destroy those guards which secure to it the home 
market, would be to render it altogether a useless expenditure. I or- 
eign commerce would in this way lose also one of its most productive 
resources. 

In our review of the operation of the Tariff upon the various inter- 
ests of the several States, it must never be lost sight of, that the one-fifth 
of the cotton crop, which is consumed at home, for which we may esti- 
mate the sum paid at six millions of dollars, is, im the course of a very 
short time, worked up, by manufacture, to at least thirty milhons of 
dollars, which is the worth of the raw material wrought into the various 
articles produced by manipulation: thus one-fifth of the crop of cotton, 
manufactured, becomes as valuable asthe whole cotton crop, im the short 
space of six months afier its purchase; and, in the mean time, diffuses 
competency and comfort amongst large numbers of the laboring classes 
of the community 

The policy of the Protective System is happily and amply illustrated 
in the growth and prosperity of the United States. “Phe Union teems 
with proofs of its wisdom. Al! that Hamilton’s masterly Report pre- 
dicted of its benefits, has been unfolded and is progressive bevond the 
most sanguine anticipation. All the objections refuted in his argument 
have disappeared in experience. The antagonists of the system not 
long since declared that it would infallibly diminish, if not destroy the 
revenue, and compel a resort to loans and taxes for the support of Go- 
vernment—their present complaint is, that the revenue is excessive. 
Redundant importations, some years ago, imposed the necessity of a 
loan ; the manufacturing establishinents now spreading throughout the 
United States, sustaim taeir agiiculture, have revived their commeice. 
have vastly increased their coasting trade and domestic exchanges, and 
have mainly contributed to an abundance of the precious metals ; they 
are the stablest pledges of independence aud permanent peace, and 
the most accessible objects of taxation and productive resources in case 
of need. 

It was said, that high duties would demoralize the commercial char- 
acter of the United States, and the evils of smuggling are still insisted 
on and depicted in the most prominent colors. We know ef no sniug- 
gling; nor do we believe that it exists to any considerable extent. It is 
true, frands have been practised upon the revenue laws toa degree 
that demands the nonce of Government; but we are happy to have 
this opportanity to bear testimony to the high and honorable character 
of our merchants, and to say, that where frauds have been discovered, 
they have had their origin with those who are alien to our clime, our 
laws, and all the considerations connected with our welfare. Thev 
are frauds that effect, comparatively, but a small portion of that vast 
amount of labor that owes its support to the Protective System. 

It was affirmed that this system would undermine commerce and 
ruin navigation ; but they flourish and prosper beyond all expectation. 
It was to create a momied aristocracy! if aristocracy be possible with 
our institutions, it certainly has not found an abiding place amongst 
manufacturers. It was to inflicta class of paupers upon onr pepula- 
tron: no such class exists among the industrious. It is still denounced 
as taxing the many for the benefit of the few: but the many, with the 
power in their hands to change it, are its sturdy friends and supporters, 
proving that they, at least, deem themselves gainers by the system ; 
whilst the few, on the other hand, never cease to tell us of the grievance 
of being subject to the majority. 

A rapid increase of population, dwellings, culture; of the comforts 
of life and the value of property, wherever manufactures prevail, be- 
speak their capacity to diffuse happiness and wealth. The new industry 
that has been brought into existence has induced the consumption of in- 
creased amounts of the productions of the land, and has added to the 
prosperity of every class of agriculturists. During the last six years. 
uuder the benefit of protection, four handred sugar plantations have 
been added to the three hundred previously existing in thelState of Lou- 
isiana,Which now supplies two-thirds of the demand of the whole Union. 
In the mean time, the price has been continually falling, and there is 
every reason to believe that, within a short period, besides furnishing the 
home market, our planters will have a surplus for exportation. 

Our warehouses, workshops, and stores, abound with exeellent and 
elegant wares of American fabrication, almost excluding these from 
abroad. Silver and plated ware, the richest glassware, porcelain, 
household furniture and pleasure carriages, every article of woollen and 
cotton clothing, copper, brass and tin wares, hardwares, arms of al! 
sorts, saddlery, and every thing else made of leather, drugs, paints and 
oils, tools, utensils, and implements of all sorts, every kind at chnaline: 
ry, from the smallest instrament of cutlery, to a steam engine ; nearly 
every thing that can he made of wood, iron, wool, cotton, glass, furs, the 
precious metals, whatever ministers to comfort and most of the Juxuries : 
all the substantial and ornamental means of habitation, subsistence. 
transportation, by land and water, clothing and defence, are to be seen 
in every street, of every town, in every stage of process and transition. 
from the raw materials, which are abundant and excellent, to the re- 
moval of the finished article to distant places of purchase. The princi- 
pal commerce among the several States of the Union is employed in 
the transportation of domestic manufactures, aud managed by domes- 


tic exchanges, which have increased above all computation within the 
last few years. ‘They insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, aud promote the general welfare, by bonds stronger than 
any political ties; infinitely stronger than armies or navies. Protection 
to these resources is, as it were, the Providence of our political being, 
ever guarding the industrious citizen, while adding to the nation’s 
wealih. Without that Providence net a laborer, nor an artizan, what- 
ever his calling, but would be straitened and brought to ruin. Distress 
would be intense and universal. Stop the loom, and the plough would 
work in vain; the ship would be unfreighted, and universal stagnation 
wou'd succeed to the present healthtul activity of our land. Is there 
an American who would raise his ruthless hand against the svstem 
which prevents such a calamity? who would re-colovize his country, 
from an unnatural disgust for its own productions end morbid preference 
for those of Europe? who would bow before the woolsack of Lngland, 
but spurn the golden fieece of his own soil? 

Aversion to manufactures has engendered, of late, bitter local pre- 
judices tn parts of those States in which they do not flourish. Not long 
ugo tneir promotion was ip universal favor. When the venerable sur- 
vivor ot the framers of the Constitution took the oath of fidelity to if, 
on commencing his lustrious Presidency, the whole nation thought that 
he proved his patriotism by being clothed in a suit of American bread- 
cloth. ‘To doubt the constiutionality of protecting manufactures was 
not then conceived. Even to question the policy of promotng then 
was limited to very few. The statesmen and the patriots of the South 
were among the foremost to vindicate both. 

The general pacification of 1715 exposed our market to the over- 
Wheluing force of Puglish capital and skill, with more fearful odds 
than we had to contend against in the hostilities then closed with Great 
britain. The milexibility of her restrictive system. and the exuberant 
resources of our own country for manufactures, alone enabled us to 
withstand the great influx of her fabries, and constrained us to protect 
our market by that system which has led te ovr present prosperity. Is 
it the cotton growing States who would subvert this prosperity and lay 
us once more prostrate before the power of our rival? Those States 
who, for the article of cotton, enjoyed a duty which did not merely 
promote, but obsolutely created its culture? a tax npon all other States, 
which was represented as a grievance by the Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the very infancy of our Government? a tax which 
diverted labor and capital Intoncw channels, for the exclusive benefit 
of those States, at the expense of all the rest? a tax which had not the 
remotest connexion with the revenues of the country. but was im posed 
merely fur protection? Is it, above al! others, the State of South Caroli- 
na that can complain of a protective impost, while she enjoys a heavy 
duty on indigo, which she has ceased to produce, and which, there fore 
all the manufacturing States pay, under circumstances aggravated by 
the fact, that while they are obliged to sabmit to this tax on an article 
indispensable to their manufactures, the very State for whose benefit it 
ws imposed, decline to cultivate the article ? 


_ By a special resolution of this Convention, an inquiry was directed 
into the moral influence of our manufactures: In compliance with 
which we feel authorized to say, in a word, that the imputations some- 
times cast upon the morals of manufacturing communities have proved, 
according to the experience of this country, to be without the slightest 
foundation. On the contrary, it is believed, that the moral and religi- 
gious education of those employed in manufactures is, at least equal, if 
not superior, to that of other classes of the community. 

In concluding this Address we would take occasion to observe that 
the present posture of the affairs of the United States imppeses upon 
us the necessity of declaring what we believe to be the sentiment of 
the friends of American indnstry, in reference to a great question which 
must, in a short time. occupy the attention of Congress. Up to this 
period, the revenue of the Government has not exceeded its wants. 
The debt has required a system of duties that would supply at least ten 
millions of dollars every vear towards its extinguishment. That debt, 
under the present course of liquidation, will soon cease to exist. The 
nation will then naturaJy expect some reduction of duties. Participa- 
ting in the common feeling on this subject, we cannot close this Add:ess 
without respectfully submitting to public consideration the expediency 
of applying that reduction to such commodities as are ineapsble of 
being brought within the scope of the Protective System; holding it, as 
we do, to be indispensable to the best interests of the American peonie 
that that system should be sustained and preserved, without diminution, 
in its appheation to every branch of domestic industry that may be ben, 
efitted by its influence. 

Thus, fellow-citizens, we have submitted to your consideration our 
views of the construction of the Constitution upen the great question 
of protection. If it be the true one, you will sanction and sustain it: 
if it be otherwise, let it be rejected—for the Constitution is the su- 
preme law. 

We have also submitted our view of the true policy of this country. 
We have stated and urged those principles on which the System of 
Protection rests. which we believe to be supported by the maxims of a 
sound philosophy, the experience of mankind, and our own. It remains 
for vou to determine, whether that system of protecting your own in- 
dustry, under which you have long advanced, and are now prospering, 
shall be continued o: abandoned: whether you will hold fast to that 
which your experience has proved to be good, or yield yourselves the 
victims of rash and untried theory. That nearly five hundred of your 
fellow-citizens should convene, from sections of the country more than 
five hundred miles apart, to consult on these engrossing subjects, is it- 
selfan argument of the deep sohcitude felt by the country at large in 
their discussion. To have separated without vindicating them weuld 
have been a desertion of the trust committed to us. Their importance 
required that fulness of consideration which an enlightened and reflect- 
ing people have aright todemand. It has been our study to adhere 
to the utmost acerracy in our statement of facts, and to exercise the 
most perfect candor in our arguments. We therefore invite the strict- 
est scrutiny to what we thas submit, whilst we are sensible that, with 
the advantage of more time than the session of the Convention has 
attorded, it might have been presented in a more finished form. Deep- 
ly impressed with the gravity of the subject and the momentous as. 
pect of our national concerns, we trust that our language has never 
departed from that tone of conciliation which becomes citizens of the 
same country, differing from their brethen upon great questions of na- 
tional policy. 

Bat let us bear constantly in mind that the union, the happiness, the 
peace and power of our beloved country, depend on its domestic in- 
dustry, whithout which, these United States would cease to be an in- 
dependent nation. 

Let those who acknowledge this great bond of union never forget, 
that, ‘united we stand, and divided we fall;” that sugar, and iron, 
hemp and lead, woo! and cotton, and the other productions of oar 
diversified soii, elaborated by our own indefatigable industry, and pra 
tected by our own Free Government, are, in effect, the Government 
that hold us together, and make us one people: that the home market 
is the palladiam of home itself, in all its most endearing and ennobling 
political and social relations; without which we have no common 
country. but should be reduced to the condition of dismembered and 
defenceless provinces. Let it therefore be the instinct of all whe ac- 
knowledge its cause as their own, to stand together like the fathers of 
the Revolution ; with no lecal jealousy, no impolitie preference of one 
part of our system to another, but maintaining a united and inflexible 
adherence to the whole. 

Spontaneous Conventions, like the present, originated our glorious. 
Revelution and our admirable Constitution. May the Almighty Power 
that presided over their deliberations.and that has never yet failed to guard 
these U. States, sbed the gracious influence of his protection upon our 
labors ! WILLIAM WILKINS. of Pennsylvania, President 


JAMES TALLMADGE, of N. York, _ 
GEORGE BLAKP, of Massachusetts, Vice Presid’ts. 
HEZEKIAH NILES, of Maryland, 

JOSHUA W. PIERCE, of N. H. > Secretaries. 


CHARLES PAINE, of Vermont, 





Signed, also, on the part of all the members of the Convention—3525, 
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Toy Messace or tHe Presipent or THE UNitTEeD STATES, 
at the opening of the present Session of Congress, whieh will 


- 


be found on our first page, will be read with great iuterest by 
all unprejudiced minds. It is realy a masterly production, 
penned with great ability, and strikes upon the happy medi- 
um between too great prolixity ou the one hand, and too much 
brevity on the other. Such, indeed, should be all public docu- 
iments proceeding trom the same high authority, and such, 
unquestionably, would they gene rally be, if the incumbent ol 
the Presidential Chair should confine himself, as the present 
individual has done. exclusively to matters which appertain to 
We do not 
purpose a detailed review of the Message, but shall offer some 


, bi eo : adaral Cava ' 
the administration ol the Federal Government. 


remarks upon its most prominent features. 
The views presented of our foreign relations are iu the high- 
rree satisfactory, aud the liberal aud enlightened senti- 


a 


est «i 
ments expressed by the President.in relation to our intercourse 
with Great Britain, must command the applauseof every lover 
ol peace and harmouy amongst nations. lustead of endeavor- 
ing to bolster up a factitious popularity, as some of his prede- 
cessors have done, by keeping alive the aucient animosity 
against that nation, which was, for so many years, the stand- 


ius 


dish for politicians to feed upou, General Jackson has re- 
‘ected a resort to so ungenerous aud anti-Christian a course, 
‘by reiterating the opinions put forth in his first annual message, 
aud which first placed the axe to the root of the prejudice that 
had so long stood in the way of a cordial reconciliation be- 
tween the two countries. In reference to the policy pursued 
by the present President towards foreigu countries, we do not 
think that exception ean be taken, by the most prejudiced op- 
ponent, upon avy tevable ground, if to treat all with sincerity 
and good faith, to ask nothing but what is right, and to submit 
Lo nothing that is wrong, be the policy dictated by the eternal 
principles of justice and national honor. 

Iu regard to what the President states respecting a revision 
of the Consular laws, we know it to be a subject demanding 
the attention of Congress. ‘The defects of the actual system 
“ame practically under the notice of the writer of this article, 
during a residence of near five years in a foreign country—aand 
they were so numerous and flagrant, that he took great pains, 
before and since his return, (but without success,) to find some 
centeman in Congress who would take upou himself the in- 
We can have no doubt that the re- 
port to be made by the Secretary of Stateewill be suflicient to 


vestigation of the subject. 


satisfy every one who may read it, that a regard to the rights 
and welfare of our seamen, who are an abused and injured 
class of citizens, calls for a revision of the laws. 

lo its exhibit of the actual! state of the revenue, what a cheer- 
ing prospect is held forth by the Message. It seems, that, on 
the 4th of March, 1833, there will be in the hands of the Go- 
vernment available assets adequate to the entire extinguish- 
mentof the Public Debt. Such intelligeace, in any other coun- 
try on earth, would be hailed with the most euthusiastie joy 
by every individual. 


Here, unfortunately, there exists a large 
class of persons who regard a national debt as a national bles- 
sing, and who would have been infinitely more pleased to hear 
that, in three years, the debt had been increased, instead of 
having been diminished, forty millions of dollars. To such, 
this part of the Message will be wormwood——but, by those 
who believe that an untaxed people can prosper better than 
one that is loaded with taxes, this official news will be hailed 
as it ought to be, as most welcome intelligence : for, although 
no sensible man will ascribe this event to any other than its 
true cause, viz. the necessary operation of a sinking fund, over- 
flowing, partly from excessive imports in spite of the probibi- 





| that General Jackson was ipse agmen, they can vet but pow feel 





themselves strengthened,by having the same ho 3f upon their side. 





And here we will take occasion to potut «ut the difference 
between the policy of Mr. Clay,* as develop sd upon a late oc- 
casion, in a letter te the people of Waute-Vil le, in Ilingis, and 
by the Richmond Whig, end that of General Jackson. The 
former agrees with the Presi umount of duties 


’ 


lent, that the 
must be brought down to the revenue seale, bat differs from 
him in the mode of reduction. Mr. Clay is for taking off the 
duties only from articles which are not produeed in this coun- 
try, such as teas and coffee, (the duties on Ww hich are already 
low enough,)+ spices, druys, fruity, and various other articles, 
consumed more ty the rich than the poor—-Lat proposes Dot to 
touch a bristle of the American System, \ bich imposes heavy 
burdens upon the poor and working classes, and bears heaviest 
able to supportit. Jn his scheme of 
reduction we hear nothing of the sugar duty, which ts three 


cents upon a pound that costs,in the West lacies, only one and 


upon those who are lens 


a half ec nis}—nothing of the duty on coarse flauuel, which is 224 
cents upon a square yard that costs, abroad, from 12 to 15 cents 
—nothing of the duty of 1 6ce2, now charged apen a yard of 
coarse broadcloth which can be bad, abroad, for 81 51, and 
with which the subjects of a Monarch are cheaply and com- 
fortably clothed, whilst the citizeas of a Repubiie are deprived 
of this blessing—wvothing of the duty ou irou, which is $37 on 
a tea which ean be had, in Eugiand, at £5 sterling, that is 
$25, at the usual rate of exchange-—nothing of the duty on 
cotton fabries, which, estimating it at only Uiree cents per sq. 
yard, (instead of 8§,) puts into the pockets of the rich proprie- 
tors of one single factory at Lowell, as we have proved in apn- 
other part of this paper, the enormous sum of $180,000, as a 
bonus, for which they give no equivalent. 

Such, we are happy to say, is not General Jackson's system. 
His policy is, to adjust the duties so as to operate * with equal 
justice in relation to all our national interests.” Thus—the in- 
terests of agriculture and commerce are to be regarded, as 
well as the interests of manufactures. ‘The farmer, the plant- 
er, the merchant, the seaman, the mechanic, the tradesman, 
the professioual man, the agents of Government, the laborers, 
and all the numerous classes comprised in a population of thir- 
teen millions of people, and not mereiy the sugar planters, the 
iron masters, the cotton and woollen manufacturers, are all to 
come in for a share of the blessings of a Government instituted 
for the good of the many, but which, for many years past, has 
been perverted to the advantage of a few. 
thropist hesitate as to the choice of the 
think wot. 


Can any philan- 
two systems? We 


The subject of relief to the debtors of the Government, is 
one which will no doubt receive the attention recommended by 
the President. We understand that the construction placed 
upon the law, by the ollicer to whom its execution was en- 
trusted, was such as pot te render it possible for the great body 
of those for whose relief it was intended, to profit by its enact- 
ment; and we have reasous to believe that this construction. 
although considered to be called for by the phraseology of the 
act, was adverse to the manifest intention of its framers. 
rn. Cory os tHe Tarniry.—The Richmond Whig, of Novem- 
ber 23, givesthe following statement of the views, m relation to the 
Tanif, with which Mr. Clay resumes a seat mi Congress: 

“On the questi ; with Mr. Calhoun, 
that this seas ime for such a modification 
as is called for by the near approaca of the payment of the Public Debt. 
The modification he conceives, ma; 
when the debt is discharged, or, if there be any particular article, the 
duty on which is burdensome, there might, as to that duty, be an im- 
Adequate notice in any proposed 
arill is advantageous to merchant and consumer, and 

treaty-making power to avail itself 
of any proposed distant alteration to secure, in consideration of it, 
more favorable terms of commercial intercourse with foreing Powers. 
Hence, it would appear wise to defer the reduction to the period of 
the final extinguishment of the Pubhe Delt 

As to the amount of reduction, Mr. Clay thinks it ought to be equal 

appropriation of ten millions to the payment of the debt, 
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tions of the Tariff, and partly from the enlargement of our 
trade, resulting from the opening of the British West India 
ports, aud from the reductions which have taken place in the du- 
ties on coflee, cocoa, salt, and molasses—yet none can withhold 
from General Jackson the merit of having greatly hastened 
the payment of the debt, by withholdiug bis assent from the 
wild schemes of appropriation for internal improvements, the 
foundation of which was attempted to be laid by the enact- 
ment of the Maysville road bill. If, therefore, Gen. Jackson 
ius wot increased the quantity of water in the dam, except so 
far as his negociation with Great Britain bas done it, he bas at 
least stop) ed up the flood-gates by which it would all have 


_ 


’ 
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Dut, to ws, as a frieud of Free ‘Trade, the most important 


portion of the Message is that wherein the President takes a 
decided position on our side. Like a man of firmness, he 


meets the question boldly and fairly, aad nails his colors to 
*A modification,” says he. “of the Tariff, whick 
shail produce a reduction of our revenue to the wants of the 


Government, and an adjustment of the duties on imports 


the mast. 


with a view to equal justice in relation to ALL our national in- 
ferests, and to the counteraction of foreign policy so far as it 
may be injurious to those interests, is deemed to be one of the 
principal objects which demand the consideration of the pre- 
sent Congress.” More than this, the most zealous advocates 
of Free Trade do not require. With less, they will not be sa- 
sisfied ; and, as the experience of the veto established the fact 


that appropriavon being no longer necessary when the debt shall be 
paid. ‘Tins great reduction he ts of opinion, ought to be effected by 
an abolition or diminution of duties on articles not tuto Compe- 
tition with the produce of our agriculture, or the tabrie of our manuiac- 
ture; ia other werds, he thinks the principle of protection ought to be 
preserved, uniinpared, mm its application to domestic industry ; but, at 
the same time, that no more revenue should be collected than is neces- 


coming 


ce —e 


In reference to the alteration of the Constitution, recom- 
mended anew by the President, so as to place the choice of 
President and Viee-President directly in the hands of the peo- 
ple, without the intervention of the electoral colleges, we have 
not sufficiently examined the subject to be prepared to give a 
decided expression of our opinion. In regard, however, to the 
limiting the service of the President to a single term, we give 
itour hearty approbation. ‘The speech delivered in 1828 or 
1820, iu the House of Represeutatives, by the late Alexander 
Smyth, of Virginia, appeared to us, at the time, to contain the 
most couciusive arguments oo the subject, and we do not see 
how any mau, who should read it, could fail to be convinced. 
The reason why the proposition was not more favorably re- 
ceived at the time it was first recommended by Gen. Jackson, 
cau easily be perceived. An incumbent was in office, who, ac- 
cording to usage, was entitled to the chance of a re-election, 
and the party in power, who were sharing in the emoluments 
of office and in the influence and patronage of the Govern- 
meut, were indisposed to shorten the duration of their own 
reign. The case is now altered—and we cannot but think 
that the proposition will be at this time more favorably receiv- 
ed by Congress. No resolution for an alteration of the Con- 
stitution could be adopted by Congress in time to secure the 
approbation of a sufficient number of the States before next 
winter, because many of the State Legislatures will not be in 
session until that period, after the close of the present month ; 
and, consequently, no alteration could take place that could 
affect the tenure of the office for another four years by General 
Jackson, in case he should be re-elected. The Jackson Party, 
therefore, can have no motive, founded upon party calcula- 
lions, to withhold their approbation from the measure at the 
present session : for, even if they thought it probable that an 
opponent would be elected next November, that circumstance 
would rather be in favor of an immediate decision, than of a 
postponement to a future day ; and, as to the anti-Jackson 
Party in Congress, we can see no reason why they, upen par- 
ty grounds. should object to the measure at this time. Before 
the Legislatures of the States could act upon it the result of 
the next election would be known. Should the successful can- 
didate be of their party, they might, in that case, be quite sure 
that the Legislatures of the States which bad a majority on 
their side would not second the Congress in disqualifying their 
candidate from re-election. But should, en the other band, 
General Jackson succeed, the uncertainty ef what new combi- 
nations of party might be made before the year 1836, would 
render it very unwise in them to postpone a measure, deemed, 
upon geueral principles, to be an expedient one. Should the 
single term be extended to six years, tt would afford a more 
desirable tenure for office-holders than one term of four years 
certain avd four years uncertain, as hendreds of their party, 
who went into office in 1825, ean testify. 

As to the disqualification of Members of Congress from re- 
ceiving appointments under a President in whose election thev 
have had an official agency, we are not quite sure that the 
measure would be expedient. The confidence displayed by 
the electurs of a district, iu a distinguished citizen, by electing 


oppress the poor in ev ery part of the Union: as the cheapest and coarsest 
goods are taxed the highest. But, as to sugar, which is first referred to— 
when we retlect that the whole number of proprietors of sugar planta- 
tions is but about 700, and who prepare the article by the aid of slare 
abor exclusively, (the number of slaves of every description being 
about 35,000,) we cannot but ask ourselves, is it reasonable, is it just, 
that the whole Union should be taxed five and a half millions of dol- 
lars, that seven hundred planters should grow rich! To show more fore- 
bly the oppressive effect of the high duty upon sugar, I give, herewith, 
a statement of the actual cost, all charges included, of six hogsheads of 
sugar of good quality, bought the past season, at Ponce, in Porto Rico, 
and which shows it to have been placed on board ship for a fraction 
ess Jess than one and a half cents per pound; aud have added also the 
nett weight returned to the custom-house here, with the amount of duty 
charged thereon: 


Ponce, 1-31. 





6 hhds. Sugar, weighing 50153 Ibs., at 14 . - - S78 19 
Exportduty - - ° . . : + , 12 13 
Commission, 24 per cent. . : . : ’ 2 2%) 
Lighterage - - : ‘ : : j : 9 48 

, ; Total $93 60 
S93, Porto Rico currency, is equal, at 20 percent. dis- 
count, to : - - - - . 


S74 40 
The retarn weight to the custom-house was for nett Ibs. 4963. upon 
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Such is an outline of what we believe to be, what we are confident 
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Mr. Clav.in a letter addressed to a number of gentlemen of Ji- 
nois, a few days sinee, while he was passing through that State, holds 
this lai . * We have only to persevere in our American System, 
recwermag cons unptio ! atte r paymert of the Public Debt. as much as pos- 
silic. consistently with an economical administration of the Government’. 
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er pound, 
t From the Salem Gexette. 

Tar Svaar Dory.—The duties in the “ Americas System” gen- 
erally considered most oppressive, are those upon sugar, hemp, iron, 
and manufactures of coarse woollens. ‘The duty upon sugar oppresses 
all classes; because, as an artiele of necessity, it is used by both rich 
and poor throughout the Union. "The greaj shipping interest is op- 
pressed by the duty on hemp, whilst thet upon iron, an article of the 
first importance, bears upon all, and particularly upon the agricultural 
class. Manufactures of coarse woollens are taxed, generally, over one 
hundred per ceut. upon their European first cost, and the effect is to 





whieh a duty of three cents per Ib. was charged, amounting to $148 &9, 
a sum actually double its cast in Porto Rico, and in effect trebling its cost 
in the United States, the moment the duty was ascertained. 

The above facts must satisfy ever candid mind, that the duty of four 
cents upon white, aud three apon brown sugar, is extremely oppres- 
isive, and brings home the question as to the expediency of its contina- 
jance, to the bosom of every man in New England. — 


A CORRESPONDENT 


From the Colambia Gazette. 


—— 


Svesn Prantine.—No wonder Louisiana advocates the Tariff! The 
average produce of an acte on the Mississippi, or the namerous Bay- 
ous which empty into it, is at least 1000 Ibs. A Louisiana planter, who 
plants 200 acres in sugar, is offered a bribe of $6000 for his support of 
the Protective System. ‘The caleulation is simply this ; 200 acres at 
1000 Ibs. per acre, produce 200,000 Ibs. A duty of 3 cents per Ib. on 
this, gives 600,000 cents or 6000. 

The income of such a planter is about $12,500, stipposing him to 
sell at6} cents per lb. ‘The calculation is made most easily thus; 64 
cents is the J-16 of a dollar, 200,000 divided by 16 gives 12,500. 

A thousand pounds, is the very lowest average produce in Louisiana. 
The average m Florida, is represented at 1400 Ibs. per acre, and as 
mach as 2,500 Ibs. has, we are informed, been raised y a well known 
planter on several choice acres, in Louisiana. 

Perhaps no class of monopolists receive so much at the hands of an 
usarping Goverument, as the Sugar Planters of Louisiana. Ovr. 
HUNDRED PER CENT., is much too low an estimate of the present duty 
on sugar—that ee on the coarser sorts. Sugar, such as that 
the Louisiana planter receives 64 cents for, is sold in Havanna for 2} 
cents, making the duty nearer 150 than 100 per cent. on the prime eost.. 
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him to Congress, should certainly not operate as a barrier to 
If the election of a President devolves 


election by the people, the agency thus forced upon a Member 
of that body, against his consent, ought surely not to disfran- 
chise hia: from a post to which every other citizen may aspire. 
The remedy for an abuse of his trust, in a case of corruption, 


is properly lodged with the people ; and it appears to us that of them have done so for years, aud there are no doubt others, 


the bare suspicion of a bargain and sale will invariably put to 
hazard, as well the popularity of the President who appoints, 
as that of the individual who accepts of office. 
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Free Trade Papers.—Relieving that it may be useful, in the 
future stages of the contest for principles, which is now w aging, 
that our friends in all parts of the United States should know 
who are their allies, we offer the following list, which compri- 
ses all the papers, with which we are acquainted, that may be 
considered as Free Trade papers—that is, which oppose the 
Restrictive System more or less: 





Eastern Argus, - . Portland, : - Maine. 
Maine Democrat, - . Saco, 
Eastern Republican, . Bangor, 

Maine Patriot, ee. Augusta, 


Somerset Republican, - 
New Hampshire Patriot, - 
Dover Gazette, - . 
Sullivan Mercary, - . 


Norridgewock, 
Concord, - 
Dover, 


Charlestown, 


Commercial Gazette, - Boston, - : Mass: 
Salem Gazette, - - Salem. 


Nantucket Inquirer, . 
Connecticut Herald, . 


Nantucket, 
New HI[aven. - 

















New Hampshire. 


= = —- 
— 


The Georgian, - - 


Savannah, Georgia. | 
Constitutionalist, - - Augusta, “ 
Augusta Chronicle, - - . 
Georgia Journal, = - - Milledgevitie, 
Columbus Enquirer, - Columbus, 
93—Rural Cabinet, - + Warrenton, “3 
With all these papers, but four, we exchange, and with some 





with the names of which we are not acquainted. Should such 
he the fact, we would thank some of our friends to notice, in 
their papers, the omissions which have taken place in their re- 
spective States, and we will hereafter publish a supplemental 
list. Or, should we have made any mistake in marshalling our 
forces, aud have entered on our muster-rolls any who are not 
with us at beart, let him announce it, and he shall be soon 
stricken off. 

‘* He which hath no stomach to this fight, 

“« Let him depart ; his passport shall be ma 

“ And crowns, for convoy, put into his purse : 

* We would not die in that man’s company 

* "That fears his fellowship to die with us.” 


’ 


Three years ago, where was the paper, North of the Poto- 
mac, (out of the cities of New York, Salem, and Boston,) or 
in the Western country, that manfully opposed the American 


System? With the exception of one, which subsequently fell 


_into the wake of Mr. Clay, aud grew cold in the cause, we 


cannot call to mind a single example. In the great State of 


Penusylvania, as far as we can learn, there was not a single 


ichusets. | naper that was not opposed to Free Trade, with the exception 


Connecticat. 


Evening Post, - - New York, . New York. 
Standard, - - . a ‘“ 
Courier and Enquirer, - 

Journal of Commerce, - " 

Long Island Patriot, . Brookivn, " 


Princeton Courier, - . 
Philadelphia Gazette, . 
Banner of the Constitation, 
Carlisle Republican, . 
Meadville Courier, - . 
Repyblican Farmer, . 
Doylestown Democrat, - 
Bucks County Republican, 
Blairsville Record, - : 
Clearfield Banner, - : 


Princeton, 
Philadelphia, - 


Carlisle, 
Meadville, 
W ilkesbarre, 


Doviestown, 


Blairsville, 


( ‘jeartield, 


Susquehanuah Register, - Montrose, 
Eastern-Shore Whig, - aston, - . 


Republican Citizen, . 
The Mail, . : . 
Tree Press, - . . 
Republican, - . . 
Globe, - - - : 
United States Telegraph, 


Fredericktown, 

Hagerstown, 

Rockville, 
saltimore, 


Washington, - 


New Jersey. | 
Pennsylvania. 


Maryland. 


. 


Dist. of Col. 


** 


Newark Advocate, - - Newark, : . Ohio. 
Muskingum Messenger, - Zanesville, . 
Ohio Argus, - . . Lebanon, 

Ohio Sun, - - - Batavia. 

Cincinnati Advertiser, - Cincinnati, 

Western Republican, = - Marietta, 

News Letter, - - . Warren, 

Jefferson Democrat, . Steubenville, 

Republican Statesman, - Charleston, . Indiana 
Western Annotator. : Salem, 

Advocate, . . . Edwardsville, . llinois. 
Illinois Herald, . . Springtield, 

St. Louis Beacon, - - St. Louis, - - Missouri. 


Arkansas Advocate, : 
Knoxville Register, - . 
North Mississippian, . 
Advocate and Register, - 


Little Rock, - : 
Knoxville, - Te 
Benton, : - 


Vicksburg, 


Arkansas. 


mnessee. 


Mississippi. 


Monticello Gazette, - . Monticello, 

Alabama Journal, - - Montgomery, - Alabama. 
State Intelligencer, - : Tuscaloosa, 

Public Advertiser, - . Louisville, - - Kentucky. 
Kentacky Gazette, - . Lexington, + 
Statesman, - . : Elizabethtown, 

Richmond Enquirer, : Richmond, - . Virginia. 
The Jeffersonian, - . Lynchburg, “ 
Virginia Republican, —- Abingdon, 

Orange Press,- - - Orange Courthouse, - 
The Virginian, - - Winchester, s< 
The Times, - . . Petersburg, 

Danville Reporter, - = - Danville, 
North Carolina Sentinel, - Newbern, - Nort! 


Western Carolinian, : 
North Carolina Journal, - 
Edenton Gazette, - - 
Roanoke Advocate, - . 
N. Carolina State Gazette, 
Constitationalist, — - . 
The Mercury, - . . 
Free Trade Evening Post, 


Salisbury, 
Fayette. ille 
Edenton, 
Halilax, 
Raleigh, 


Charleston, - 


i Carolina. 


. 
+ 


se. 


** 


*s* 


South Carolina. 


Southern Patriot, - — - a 
Telescope, - . - Columbia, ¥ 
Times and Gazette,- —- a “ 
Pioneer and Whig,- — - Yorkville, 

The Caroiinian, - - Edgefield, 

Beaufort Gazette, - . Beaufort, “ 
Sumpter Gazette, - : Sumterville, ee 
Pendleton Messenger, - Pendleton, a 
Winyaw Intelligencer, - Georgetown, x: 
Cheraw Republican, - Cheraw, " 
Camden Journal, -~— - Camden, a 
Camden & Laneaster Beacon, a 
Savannah Republican, - Savannah, - - Georgia. 





of the Philadelphia Gazette, which, with the best dispositions, 
then stood neutral in the cause. 

And what is now the posture of affairs’? We have gained, 
jittle by little, an accession to our strength, which enables us 
uow to enter the field against the enemy, with a formidable 
force ; and instead, now, of seeing our allies flinch at the name 
of Free Trade, we see some of them boldly avowing their fe- 
alty to the cause. As a specimen, look at the following extract 

From the Newark ( Ohio) Advocate. 

After a long delay, we have at length found room for the Address of 
the Free Trade Convention to the People of the United States. It 
ought to be attentively read, and extensively circulated ; and, for this 


purpose, we request our subseribers [7 to lend Uus No. of our paper 
to all their neighbors. ** Let there be light.” 

The Muskingum Messenger, an old and respectable democratic jour 
nal, has been of late much enlarged and improved. The Messenger is 
an acuve and efficient friend to Free Trade. ‘This tribute to merit is 
paid with cheerfulness ; but it is due to myself to say that I was the 
first Editor in Ohio that hoisted th: Free Trade flag. Of course, then, 
1 am entitled to all the honor due for such a meritorious act. 


What is stated by the Advocate, we believe, is true. We 
copied into our paper what we believe was its first breaking 
clear of the trammels of the American System ; but, in justice 
to the Muskingum Messenger, we are bound to say, that, after 
it had taken the leap, it was a more efficient coadjutor then the 
Advoeate, having followed up its first demonstration by repeat- 
ed aud heavy discharges upon the foe. Nor must the Ohio Sun 
be forgotien, nor the Marietta Republican, who have both been 
in the field for a year or more. 


But it is not our intention to draw distinctions between those 


who are all entitled to our regard. We have even a strong 


feeling of kinduess to those who have come in at the eleventh 
hour. We know the trials to which an Editor is exposed, 
whose bread and butter is at stake upon his political course, 
and cau readily make allowances for those, who, being on our 
side, have heretofore found it necessary to remain neutral. 
We will even give a hearty welcome to those who hereafter 
come into the true political faith, and will make honerable 
mention of their names. - 


The Grindstone Sysiem.—We have amused ourselves, on a 
late occasion, with some Tariff Statistics, illustrating the ad- 
vantages of the grindstone system ; for the materials of which 
we were indebted to that distinguished statistical collector the 


New York American Advocate. We now intend to coutinue 


the subject, in an examination of the wealth-creating faculties 
of the celebrated town of Lowell, as depicted in a letter pub- 
lished in the said Gazette, commencing thus— 


Lower, October, 12231. 
Dear Sir: The unequalled rapidity of the growth of this town has 
been the subject of marvel and speculation. Lowell, like Jemison’s 
crackers, is in the mouth of every one. The cause of this growth and 
prosperity is not to be mistaken. Another Manchester is m embryo. 


the operatives. Here it is not an uncommon thing for a female to have 
saved, at the end of the year, teeo hundred dollars. 

Lowell was formerly the Northeastern section of the town of Clems- 
ford, and contains, by the act of incorporation, four miles square. It 
is situated at the confluence of the Merrimack and Concord rivers; the 
former of which separates it from Dracut, on the north—the latter from 
Tewksbury, on the east. It is twenty-five miles northwest from Bos- 
ton, and contains, at the present time, rising of eight thousand inhabi- 
tants. It derives its name from Francis C. Lowell, Esq., a gentleman 
who early and successfully introduced the manufacture of cotton into 
the United States. By the Indians it was formerly called !Vamasit. 
The great water-power is produced by a canal, one and a half miles in 
length, sixty feet wide, and canying eight feet in depth from its com- 
mencement, above the head of Pawtucket Fails, on the Merrimack, to 
‘ts termination into the Concord. The entire fall is thirty-two feet. 
This hydraulic power is distributed, by lateral and other branches of the 
main canal, to the various points where it is wanted for use, and then 
discharged into the Merrimack or Concord, as the case may be. This 
immense watet-power, together with a large amount of real estate, is 
owned by a company called “‘ The Proprietors of Locks and Canals on 
Merrimack River,” with a capital of $600,000. They dispose of mill- 
rights and lands as they are wanted, Besides these, they have a large 
machi P, in mirage ee J manufacture machinery, and employ two 


handred workmen. stock of this Company is 160 per centum 
advance. 





>_< + ~— 


The facts set forth in the foregoing part of the letter, which 
are*worthy of notice, are the following : 

First. That it is no uncommon thing for a female to save 
£200 a year ; which proves that the profits on maopufacturing 
at Lowell, far exceed any thing which the public have ever 
imagined. According to Mr. Matthew Carey's theory of fe- 
male wages, it is maintained, that, in Philadelphia, so far from 
a woman's saving $200 a year, she cannot carn even as much 
as $100 a year, at any of the occupations of sewing, tailoring, 
binding, spooling, &c. Now, if the mavufacturers at Lowell 
grow rich after paying such eaormous wages, what must the 
manufacturers be doing in and about Philadelphia. where wa- 
ges are not one half as high as at Lowell: These Lowell gen- 
tlemen seem to be letting the cat out of the bag by degrees— 
and by and by we shall get am insight into their enormous 
profits. 

Secondly. That Francis C. Lowell, Esq. * early aod success- 
fully introduced the manufacture of cotton into the UL. States.” 
This is a very important fact, and one which ought to be ge- 
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Phere is a wide and striking difference, however, in the condition of 


nerally known, as it is conclusive against the impolicy of hig: 
duties upon cotton fabries. If Mr. Lowell was enabled to es- 
tablish the cotton manufacture * successfully,” at a time when 
the duties were mere revenue duties, as he did, why should it 
not be maintained now under similar duties? Mr. Lowell 
commenced his labors soon after a visit to England in 1810 
and 1211, and, so far from ever having advocated exorbitant 
protection iu favor of his particular interest, he ** would kave 
been satisfied with less rates than were imposed by the Act of 
1816, and, during his life he used all his influence to prevent 
any augmentation to the duties granted by the first Tariff Act, 
which he considered the utmost limits to which the nation 
ought to go.”’* 

Thirdly. That the profits of the Lock and Canal Company 
who supply the water-power of Lowell, are so great, that a 
share of stock, which cost $100, is now worth $260, being an 
increase of value given to it by the monopoly conferred upou 
manufacturers, at the expense of the good people of the United 
States. - 

The letter proceeds— 

The first manufacturing company, in point of age, as well as capital 
is the Merrimack. They have a capital of 1,500,000 dollars, with five 
arge brick Factories, containing 26,000 spindies and about 1000 looms. 
They employ from three to four hundred males, and from eight to nine 
hundred females, and use 5,000 bales, or about 1,500,000 pounds, of 
cotton annually. ‘They manufacture, bleach, and print, 6,500,000 yds. 
yearly. 

From this extract we learn— 

First. That the Merrimack Company converts 1,500,000 Ibs. 
of cotton annually into 6,500,000 yards of cloth. which is pre- 
cisely 4 yards to the pound of cotton ; and, 

Secondly. That it requires, to manufacture this quantity of 
cloth, about 1,200 operatives, making, in the year, 5,411 yards 
to each operative. 

The quality of a part of the cottons manufactured at Lowell 
is of the finest kind made in this country, and superior to the 
common domestics. ‘This will account for the reason why it 
should require so many more Operatives to produce an equal 
quantity of cloth with that manufactured at the Great Fails, 
mentioned in our last, where each one produced 7,594 yards. 
A part of it, also, may be accounted for by the faet that the 
yards here spoken of may be of the width of 36 inches— 
whereas, we supposed them, in the other case, to be only 27. 
With these remarks premised, we shall proceed to test the re- 
sults of the Merrimack Company. 

The protection enjoyed by this company cannot be less than 
three cents per yard—that is, owing to the prohibitory duty on 
cotton fabrics, the Merrimack Company get three ets. per yard 
more for their goods than they could get if there were no duty. 
This smal! sum on a single yard, like the pinch of snuff in the 
Freuchman’s snufl-box, of which we once gave a history, is, 
to be sure, a mere trifle of a tax upon a pocket-handkerchief ; 
but, upon 6,500,000 yards, it amounts to the considerable sum 
of $195,000. This sum, divided among the 1,200 operatives 
who produce this quantity, is precisely $162 50 per head. In 
other words, the persons who consume the cotton goods made 
by the Merrimack Company, pay, in addition to the price at 
which they could procure the same quantity and quality of 
goods, imported from abroad, the very generous sum of S162 
50 for every operative it employs. Now, we repeat, what we 
have urged upon former occasions, that it would be advanta- 
geous for the public to pay the Merrimack Company an annu- 
al salary of 2100 a head for each operative they employ, if 
they would let them turn grindstones, and permit the peblic to 
buy their cotton cloth where they could get it cheapest. If this 
would not satisfy the corporators of this company—if they 
should also want to be paid for keeping their hands off—in that 
case, the public could afford to allow then, without losing, a 
profit of 5 per cent. upon the whole capital invested in build- 
ings and machinery, which probably do not exceed $500,000 
—leaving the remaining million as the circulating capital em- 
ployed in carrying on the business of buying materials, paying 
wages, &c. 

The next great concern is described in the following lan- 
guage : 


The Hamilten Manufacturing Company has a capital of $800,000 ; 
three large brick Factories, containing 15,000 spindies, 500 looms, and 
employ nine hundred operatives, seven huudred of whom are females. 
They consume about 3,000 bales of cotton, manufacture 70,000 yards 
a week, or 3,540,000 yards per annum. ‘Two of the mills make twill- 











in See Biographical notice of Mr. Lowell—Banner, volume 1, page 
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ef goods, the other one plain, There are, also, bleach and print works 
belonging to this company, in which part of the goods are converted 
into calicoes aud fancy articles. 

Hiere we have 900 operatives employed in making 3,540,000 
yards of cloth, whieh is only 3,953 yards for each operative. 
The tax paid by the publie for the support of this concern, at 
three cents a yard, is only $106,200, equal to but S118 per 


head—but the public would even here be a gainer by allowing 


a salary of $100 a head to all these operatives, to tern grind- 
stunes, if the Hamilton Company would only take its hands off. 

Next comes— 

/ 

The I pyle ton Manufacturing Company, withac Mit of S500,000, 
wntaming §.500 sprudies, Sou looms, and 
employs about sixty males and four hundred and seveuty-hve females. 
They vse about 3.500.000 pounds of cotton, and manuiactare 50,000 


h is twy turge bDrica factories. « 


, 
yurds a week, or above 4.000.000 of yards a year. 


In this establishment there are employed 555 operatives in 
producing 4,000,000 of yards ef cloth, which is equal to 7,476 
The weight of the cloth is 23 yards 
The tax of three cents per yard paid to this es- 
tablishment is $120,009, which is equal to S224 per head upon 


sides the full value of the goods. 


yards lor each operative. 


to the pound. 


7 
ach operative, / 


We shall resume this subject. 





The Message of Governor Hamilton, of South Carolina, de- 
livered to the Legislature of that State on the 2Uth ultimo, oc- 
cupies upwards of six columns of the Columbia * Times and 
Gazette,” and is nearly ove half devoted to the relations of the 
State with the Federal Goverament. The Governor asserts, 
what he has repeatediy before proclaimed, the right of a State 
to interpose ‘for the purpose of arresting the progress of the 
evil of usurpation,” but does not recommend its exercise at 
this particular moment. “1 would, so far from recommend- 
ing,” says he, “that you should now iuterpose this sovereign 
power, rather suggest the expediency of suspending its exer- 
cise at the present moment.” ‘The ground of this suggestion, 
the Goveruor states to be, that public opinion now seems to de- 
mand a modification of the Tarifl, as the Public Debt approach- 
es to the period of its extinguishment, and that South Carolina 
is bound to wait to see what the sitgag Congress willdo. To 
this he adds—* Besides, by every sentiment of kindness and 
comity towards those Delegates, from the other Free Trade 
portions of the Luion, who, in the recent Convention at Phila- 
delphia, have so zealously aud patrioticaily co-operated in the 
effort to obtain for our couutry blessings so essential to its li- 
berty ead happiness, we are bound to take no atutude, during 
the present session of Congress, that will prevent a calm, 
peaceful, and satisfactory, adjustment of this great question, 
which will be submitted to its deliberations, under circumstan- 
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Since making out the list of free Trace Papers, on our Sth 
page. we find that we bad omitted two, viz: 

Western Virginia Argus, 

Abbeville Wing. - - 


Wrvthe Courthouse. Virginia: 


Abbeville Courthouse, S.Carolina. 





Theories and Facis.—The greatest theorists in the worid are 


those who pretend that they have no theories at all, and fancy 


ubat they deal altogether with facis. A man of this school 
thinks he has overturned all the principles of philosophy, if he 
happeus to catch a fact which harmonizes with his favorite 


theory; and then, not having brains enough to discern whether 
his fact 


site nature, he triumphantly exclaims ‘one fact is worth a 


stablishes his theory, or a dillerent ouc, of an oppo- 
thousand theories.” That what we siate may be made too 
clear to be denied, we will give a sketch of some of the theo- 
ries which have done, and are doing, so much mischief in the 
world, and then leave the reader to say whether your matter- 
oi-fact men are less theorists than these whom they oppose. 

Demetrius, the celebrated silversmith of Ephesus, who got 
up a town-meeting of his craft in order to deuounce the Apos- 
tie Paul, because he preached the doctrines of Christianity, 
was a theorist. Llis theory was, that silver gods were as ap- 
propriate objects of worship as the Deity proclaimed by Saiat 
Paul, aud that, as the Ephesian silversimiths had gready pros- 
pered ander the patrouage of the goddess Diana, it was bad 
policy to listen to any such doctrines as tuose taught by the 
Apostie. . 

The seet called Economists, of the last century,of whom not 
a few disciples exist in this country at the present day, were 
theorists. ‘Their theory was, that national wealth consisted of 
gold and silver, and that it was sound policy in a Government 
tu place obstructions in the way of the importation of foreign 
commodities, in order to endeavor to turn the balance of trade 
ju favor of the country, and thus increase its metallic riches by 
importations of coin. ‘The numskulis, however, were blind to 
the fact, that, just in proportion as they discouraged imports, 
they discourage dl exports, and for the very reason that no coun- 
tries but the miniag countries can long carry on trade with na- 
tious which will not take the products of their industry in ex- 
change for what they bring ; and to the additional fact, that 
ouly a certain quantity of gold and silver can be made to re- 
main in any country, even if itean be had abroad ; and to the 
still additional feel, that no vation, even if it had the power to 
retain a disproportionate quantity of gold and silver, would de- 
rive any more benefit from it than a farmer would derive from 
having two wagons when one was sufficient to carry ail his 
produce to market. 

Hexwkiat Niles is a theorist. His theory is, that high duties 
make goods cheap, and that, consequently, the manufacturers 
are an exceeding!y liberal class of people, for advocating a po- 





licy which prevents them from getting for their commodities as 
much as they could get if duties were low. 

Matthew Carey is a theorist. His theory is, that the higher 
the duties are, the more employment will laborers obtain, espe- 
cially females who live by their needles. y 

Redwood Fisher, (the American System advocate at New 
York,) is a theorist. His theory is, that those who oppose pro- 
tecting duties must needs be British agents, or be under some 
foreign influence. 

Henry Clay is a theorist. His theory is, that it would be a 
good thing for him to be President of the United States, and 
to take the money out of the pockets of the people of the 
South, one half to go to the East to build factories, and the 
other half to go to the West to make roads and canals. 

Daniel Webster is a theorist. His theory is, that the princi- 
ples of Free Trade are true, but that they would not be profit- 
able to the New England manufacturing corporations—-and, 
after all, this theory is the soundest of them all, for it is posi- 
lively true, although we say nothing of the moral code that 
would justify a statesman’s acting upon it. 

John Quincy Adams is a theorist. One of his theories is, 
that a short crop of grain in Europe is a good thing for the 
United States; and, although it proceeds * from a cause which 
humanity will view with concern,’ yet that, nevertheless, ‘ this 
new element of prosperity to that part of our agricultural in- 
dustry which is oceupied in producing the first article of hu- 
man subsistence, is of the most cheering character to the feelings 
of patriotism.’ Another is, that, because the British will not 
take our flour at all times at a low duty, it is bad policy to let 
them have our cotton, eveu if they are willing to: take it ‘al- 
most duty free.’ (See his Message of Dec. 1822.) 

Rickard Rush is a theorist. One of his theories is, that, ‘as 
regards cotton articles, such is the exuberance of the raw ma- 
terial iu the U. States, that it cannot be assuming too much to 
suppose that the day is not remote when they will /argely sup- 
ply other countries of the world with these fabrics ;’ and ‘ what 
is said of our cotton manufactures, may, it is believed, be said 
with searcely less confidence, [of which we think there is not 
much doubt.) eventually, though perhaps not immediately, of 
these of wool.’ Another of his theories is, that ‘it is a propo- 
sition too plain to require elucidation, that the creation of ca- 
pital is retarded, rather than accelerated, by the diffusion of a 
thin population over a large surface. Any thing that may 
serve to hold back this tendency to diffusion from running :00 
far and too long into an extreme, can scarcely prove otherwise 
than salutary. Moreover, the further encouragement of man- 
ufactures, by legislative means, would be but a counterbalance, 
aud, at most, a partial one, to the encouragement to agricul- 
ture by 'egislative means, standing out in the very terms upon 
which the public lands are sold.’ Inu other words, Mr. Rush 
thinks that it is better to immure people in workshops in man- 
ufacturing towns, than to aflurd facilities for their becoming in- 
dependent farmers. <A third theory of this gentleman ts, that 
Congress is a better judge of the most advantageous direction 
to which capital and labor should be turned, than individuals ; 
and, henee, that Government is bound to interfere in control- 
ing it. (See his T'reasury Report of Dec. 1827.) 

Its theory is, that 
almost all the people now employed in manufactures ‘vould be 


The North American Review is a theorist. 


idle if it were not for the American System ; aud that, conse- 
quently, nearly the whole produce of their labor is a clear gain 
to the country. It also maintains that the quantity of agricul- 
tural produce which is now raised, over aud above what is 
sufficient to supply the wants of the country, and which con- 
stitutes the surplus which we now export, if consumed at home, 
would greatly promote the wealth of the nation. It does not, 
however, tell us whether the cousumers of this surplus are to 
be those whose bellies are already full, or whether they are to 
be imported. The theory is, therefore, a lame one. 

There are mauy other theorists, even in this country. There 
is one class who maintain the theory that Free Trade would 
be a good thing if all uations were to act upon it, but not oth- 
erwise : Which is about the same thing as saying that honesty 
is not the best policy if one happens to live in a community of 
knaves—or, that truth is a good thing only where there are no 
dealers in falsehood—or, that wisdom would be a good thing 
provided there were no fools. Another class hold the theory, 
that, if a large capital happeus to be invested in wheelbarrows, 
it is bad policy to introduce earts aud wagoas, because they 
destroy the value of the interests vested in wheelbarrows ; and 
that, therefore, it is sound policy to stick to the wheelbarrows. 
And yet every one of these various schools will gravely tell 
you that they despise theorics—that they deal with nothing bnt 
facts—whilst their whole scheme of policy is nothing but a the- 
ory, and, what is worse, a bad and vicious theory. 

The reason why a man has a head put upon his shoulders is 
that he may think. ‘The difference between a man of sense 
and a simpleton, is, that one can think, and the other cannot. 
The former, by thinking, when he sees an effect, is enabled to 
ascribe it to its proper cause; the latter cannot discern between 
a cause which is capable of producing a given result, and one 
which is not—and, hence, when such have the management of 
public concerns, they are always sure to go wrong. Such peo- 
ple are like the litie bey who saw a steamboat going down 
the river at the rate of ten miles an hour, whilst the tide was 
running up at the rate of three miles, aud who, because he 
could see nothing but the tide that appeared to be capable of 
giving motion to the boat, very innocently said, “ Father, see 


how fast the tide makes that steamboat go.” Such are all the 
classes of the Tariff school, who ascribe a fall of prices to high 
duties, which cau bave no possible effect but to keep prices up, 
and which were imposed with that very specific design, and 
no other. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








, (Nentucky,) November 24th, 1831. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of — ultimo has been duly received. 
[ am, as you were informed, the author of the essays to which 
you refer, and Tam thankful for the flattering manner in which 
you have Seen piecased to allude to them. It was my design, 
originally, to have continued the discussion of the Restrictive 
System, until [ could have brought the public mind in this 
quarter to thinking upon the subject ; but the press of engage- 
nents prevailed in inducing me to discontinue it. It is a sub- 
ject upon which I have read and thought much, and [ left col- 
lege with my convictions of the absurdity of the Restrictive 
System firmly settled. In my advance in life, in intermingling 
with men, and participating practically in the great concerns 
of society, | have seen nothing to shake my first impressions, 
but much to confirm them. 

I am, however, young in years, and the few faint wishes for 
political preferment, which fluttered about my heart, have mea- 
surably died away. Without fortune, | am compelled to direct 
aud concentrate every energy to the attainment of a livelihood 
—and it is among the bitterest of the regrets which that ne- 
cessily draws after it, that | am thus precluded from contribut- 
ing my humble mite in promoting the great cause of Free 
Trade, in which you are laboring with such distivguished and 
brilliant suecess. I am consoled, however, by the firm persua- 
sion that it is but a contest of light with darkuess, aud, howe- 
ver inveterate popular prejudices, and the interested ambition 
of distinguished men, may combine to delay the triumph of 
correct principles, yet that triumph, ultimately, is not the less 
certain. ludeed, the public miud in this State has already ex- 
perienced a partial revolution, as is abundantly testified by the 
election of Mr. Hawes, a thorough-going Anti-Tariflite. The 
whole valley of the Mississippi is feeling and yielding to the 
influence of the discussion which you are conducting in the 
North aud East. The age is one distinguished by the bold and 
free spirit of inquiry which bas gone abroad upon the earth, 
—aund the science of Political Economy, like every other de- 
partment of human knowledge, will advauce, under the auspi- 
ces of its enlightening influeuce. 








PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 
TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 
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Monpay, December 5, 1831. 


This being the day tixed by the Constitution for the meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, the two Houses assembled in their re- 
specuve Chambers in the Capitol. 

SENATE.—Mi&i. SMITH. of Maryland, President pro tem. of the 
Senate, im the absence of the Vice President, took the chair at twelve 
o'clock, and, ou calling the House to order, it uppeared that the follow- 
mug Members were present, viz: 

Messrs. Bell, Ciay, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Grundy, 
Hanua, Hayue, Heudrcks, Hill, Holnes, Johnston, Kane, King. 
Knight, Mangum, Marey, Miller, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Pren- 
uss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
‘Tomiimson, ‘Pyler, White, Wilkins. 

On motuonof MK. GRUNDY, a Message was sent to,the House of 
ae resemauives, noutyiuig that a quorum ot the Senate had assembled, 
and were re dy Lv pro eed to business. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.—The hour of twelve hav- 
ing arrived, the Llouse was called to order by the Clerk; when the 
roll being called by States, i order to ascertain the number of Mem- 
bers present, two liuudred and two Kepresentatives answered to their 
names, 

‘The House then proceeded to the election of a Speaker. 

"The result of the tirst ballot was announced to be— 


bor Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, - . . . Os 
Joel §. Sutherland, of Pennsylvania, -— - . - §4 

C. A. Wickiife, of Kentacky, - - - : 15 

John W. Tay lor, of New York, - - - - Js 
Lewis Condict, of New Jersey, . : . 4 4 
Scattering, - - . - : . 6 

The whole number of votes given being . . - 19 


The Hon. Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia having received Os votes. 
(the exact number necessary for a choice,) was declared to be duly 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives: Whereupon, being 
conducted to the chair by the Ilon. ‘Thomas Newton, of Virginia, the 
Speaker addressed the Liouse as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: Ln accepung,a third ume, this exalted station, I cannot 
adequately express the deep sense | entertain of the bonor you have 
been pleased again to confer upon me, or my warm feelings of grati- 
tude, for this distinguished proof of your continued confidence and 
uuchanging kindness. 

it is an honor, too, gentlemen, which has been conferred in a manner, 
and under circumstances peculiarly calculated to gratify and flatter 
ie; and I shall ever cherish mt as the most valuable reward for my 
past services, "The office of Speaker of this House has, at no period 
of our history, been without its embarrassments and trials, and if, in 
times of profound tranquillity and repose, its duties have justly been 
regarded by the most emiunentot the distinguished individuals who have 
filied the Char, as arduous and responsible how greatly must its la- 
bours and responsibiliies be euhanced in Umes of high political and 
party divisions ! 

I certainly am not vain enough to suppose that it will be in my pow- 
er to discharge the duties of this office, in a manner suitable to its dig- 
nity and importance, or as | could myself wish; indeed there is no man, 
I aim very confident, be whom he may, who could, at such a time, as- 
sume its responsibilities, without distrusting greatly his own abilities. 
I shall not, however, despair, Actuated by an honest and manly zeal, 
I shall endeavor at least to justify the choice of my friends, and merit 
the confidence and respect of the House. 

Whoever shall fill this Chair, to his own honor or the advantage of 
the nation, must possess not only this contidence of the House, but the 
esteem and respect of the honorable and high minded men, over whom 
he presides. Neither station or power can coerce esteem or respect. 
They can only be acquired by integrity, impartiality, and independence 
here. ‘These alove can shed houor or lustre on this station, and make 
it, both as regards the House and the nation, whatit should be. 

Lunfeignedly assure you, Gentlemen, that I shall need and expect 
your cordial aud kind co-operation, in preserving order and dignity in 
our deliberations, and sustaimlng the authority of the Chair; and I 
earnestly hope so to discharge its duties as to insure to its decisions not 





merely a reluctant support, but a steady and cheerful acquiescence iu 
their justice aud propriety. 
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1 tender you, gentlemen, my cordial co-operation in the discharge of 

our high duties, and ardently pray that we may, by ou conduct and 
deliberations, render this House worthy of the high name'and character 
of our beloved country. 

The oath to support the Constitution of the United States, as pre- 
scribed by the act entitled “ An act to regulate the time and manner of 
administering certain oaths,” was then administered to the Speaker, by 
Mr. Newton, one of the Representatives from the State ef Virgima, 
and the same oath (or affiration) was thereupon administered by the 
Speaker to all the other Members present. 

On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, it was 

Resolved, unanimously, That M. St. C. Clarke, Clerk to the late 
House of Representatives, be appointed Clerk to this House. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesvay, Decemper 6, 1831. 


SENATE.—A Message was received from the President of the U. 
® States, by Mr. A. J. Donelson, his Private Secretary. 


& The PRESIDENT pro tem. of the Senate announced the following 


YI Gate 


Standing Committees : 
Foreign Relations—Messrs. Tazewell, White, King, Forsyth, Bell. 
Finance—Messts. Smith, Tyler, Marcy, Silsbee, Johnston. 
Commerce—Messrs. Forsyth, Dudley, Silsbee, Johnston, Wilkins. 
Manufactures—Messrs. Dickerson, Clay, Knight, Miller, Seymour. 
Agriculture—Messrs. Seymour, Brown, Moore, Hanna. Waggaman. 
Miitary Affairs—Messrs. Benton, Barnard, Troup, Clay, Kane. 
Militia—Messrs. Barnard, Frelinghuysen, Clayton, Prentiss, Wag- 
rama. 
Naural Affairs—Messrs. Hayne, Tazewell, Robbins, Webster, Bibb. 
Public Lands—Messrs. King, Ellis, Holmes, Robinson, Hanna. 
Private Land Claims——Messrs. Kane, Naudain, Preutiss, Ruggles, 


Byendricks. 


Indian Affairs—Messrs. White, Troup, Poindexter, Benton, Wilkins. 
Claims—Messrs. Ruggles, Bell, Naudain, Brown, Moore. 
Judiciary—Messrs. Marcy, Hayne, Webster, Frelinghuysen, Grandy. 
Post Office and Post Roads——Messrs. Grundy, Ellis, Hill, Ewing, 
omlinson. 

Roads and Canals—Messrs. Hendricks, Poindexter, Hill, Mangum, 
eSprague. 

| Pensions—Messrs. Foot, Chambers, Mangum, Buckner, Sprague. 

District of Columbia—Messrs. Chambers, Tyler, Holmes, Clayton, 
Miller. 

Contingent Fand—Messrs. Knight, Dudley, ‘Tomlinson. 

Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Robinson, Ewing, Buckner. 

On motion of Mr. HOLMES, the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE.—The House was called to order at 12 o'clock. 

President's Message —The Annual Message from the President of 
he United States was then received, through the hands of A. J. Don- 
json, Esq., his Private Secretary. 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON moved that the Message be submitted to a 
‘ommittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and that 
»y thousand copies be printed. 

The motion was adopted, nem. con. 

Adjourned. 


Wepwespay. Decewrner 7, 12°31. 


SENATE.—State of the Finances.—The PRESIDENT of the Se- 
pate communicated the Annual Report of the Secretary ofthe Treasury, 
nu the state of the Finances; the reading of which was dispensed wi, 
nd 1500 additional copies ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Imprisonment of American Citizens. —Mr. S?URAGUE submitted the 

llowimg resolution : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
cnmunieate to the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
| the information in his power, relative to the capture, abduction. and 
aprisonmentof American citizens by the Provincial Authorities of New 
irmuswieck, and the measures which, in consequence thereof, have been 
lopted by the Executive of the United States. 

The North Eastern Boundary.—Mr. HOLMES submitted the follow- 


nm: 
Kesolved, That the President be requested to inform the Senate, whe- 
er any farther negotiation is commenced, purposed, or intended, in re- 
id to the North Eastern boundary of the United States, 
These resolutions lie upon the table until to-morrow. 
After a short time spent in the consideration of Executive business, 
The Senate adjourned to 12 o’clock to-morrow. 
HOUSE.—Fifth Census.—The following Message was received from 
e President of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his Private Secre- 
v: 
W asuinetox, December 7, 1831. 
] transmit, herewith, for the information of Congress, two letters from 
» Secretary of State, accompanied by statements from that Depart- 
ent, showing the progress which has been made in taking the Fifth 
eusus of the inhabitants of the United States. And also, by a printed 
vy of the revision of the statements heretofore transmitted to Congress, 
| all former enumerations of the population of the United States, and 
eir territories. ANDREW JACKSON. 
The Message being read, was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
minted. 
Finances. —The SPEAKER laid before the House the Annual Re- 
tof the Secretary of the Treasury, on the state of the Finances, 
nich was laid on the table—and, 
On motion of Mr. POLK. ten thousand copies thereof were ordered 
be printed. ‘The rule requiring a motion to print an extra number of 
pies of any document, to lie one day for consideration, being dispensed 
‘h, by unanimous consent of the House. 
he organization of the House of Representatives was continued, by 
* choice of John Oswald Dunn, for Sergeant-at-Arms, and Overton 
rr. for Principal Door-Keeper. 
Adjourned. 









Tuvurspay, Decemser 8, 1831. 


‘-NATE.—Mr. FOOT, in pursuance of notice given yesterday, 
ed and obtained leave, and introduced a bill supplementary to the 
for the relief of certain officers and soldiers of the Revolution. 

lr. HAYNE, in pursuance of notice given vesterday, asked and ob- 
ied leave, and introduced a bill to provide for the settlement of the 
ins of the State of South Carolina, for advances made the United 
ites during the late war. Read the first time; and, on motion of Mr. 
AYNE, the second time, by unanimous consent, and referred to the 
mmittee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT communicated a Letter from the Secretaries of 
Treasury and Navy, transmitting a Report, showing the state of the 
vy, Pension, and Hospital Fund, for the year 1831. Referred to the 
mmittee on Naval Affairs. 

The resolution submitted yesterday, by Mr. SPRAGUE, was consi- 
ed and agreed to. 

Ihe resolution submitted yesterday, by Mr. HOLMES, was next ta- 


up. . . . 

Ir. HAYNE moved to lay the resolution on the table; which motion 
s agreed to. 
After a short time spent in the consideration of Executive business— 
‘he Senate adjourned over to Monday next. 


HOUSE.—The House assembled at 12 o'clock. 

he House resumed the subject of the appointment of an Assistant 
Keeper ; when. on the third ballot, John W. Hunter was declar- 

elected, 

he House adjourned till Monday next. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





DESULTORY REMARKS 


ON THE 
ADDRESS OF THE TARIFF CONVENTION, 
Assembled at New York, October 26th, 1531. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7. | 

When power to pass a law for a certain period is given, it 
would be abundantly absurd to say that the duration of such a 
law is left to the discretion of Cougress ; but how much more 
absurd would it be to suppose that Congress, in their choice of 
motives, were restrained by no consideration but their disere- 
tion! And yet such is the proposition of the Hong. Having 
fairly reasoned themselves into the negative of their own notion 
respecting the power of courts of justice to decide on the con- 
stitutionality of laws, they go still further, and free Congress 
from all constitutional restraints whatever. If the law does 
not, in so many words, repeal a part of the Constitution, they 
are safe——motives, occasion, duration, results, copsequences, 
all are left to their discretion. 

Courts of justice cannot meddle with such matters. And is 
it come to this? Can it be, that the noble charter of our li- 
berties, which cost so much blood and treasure, the fruit of so 
much wisdom and experience, is to be left to the discretion of 
any setof men? On the constitutional question of protective 
laws, men may differ, honest men have differed, but, when we 
see a combination of monopolists, in order to gain these ob- 
jects, put forth principles which go to place all our rights and 
liberties at the mercy of a few hundred individuals, it is high 
time for the friends of free government to bestir themselves. 
The question is no longer sectional ; the favor to be bestowed 
on a few, and the injustice done to the many, sink into insig- 
nificance. The very basis of our institutious—our glorious 
Constitution—is struck at ; and, sooner would I see * the wide 
arch of the ranged empire fall,’ than tamely submit to be thus 
reasoned into slavery. 

I nave been thus particular in commenting upon this para- 
graph of the Address, in order to mark the progress of arbi- 
trary doctrines among us, and to warn your readers of the ne- 
cessity of looking narrowly into the tendency of Tariff doe- 
trines. There seems to be a mawkish dislike to examine the 
constitutional views of the [rotective System, lest encourage- 
ment should thereby be given to Nullification ; but Nallifiea- 
tion, with all its evils, would be as nothing in comparison with 
an uncontrolled Congress ; and, if the friends of freedom and 
free trade will abandon the field to their adversaries, to spread 
among the people whatever doctrines may best suit their pur- 
poses, | warn them that they may be awakened from their de- 
lusion when it is too late. We have to war with all the ele- 
ments of corruption, and should be prepared to meet the ene- 
my in every way that he may assail us. * Principiis obsta,” 
is as wise in politics as in morals. 

In the next paragraph we are informed how many years the 
Constitution has been in operation, (42)—the number of dif- 
ferent Congresses and State Legislatures that have assembled 
under it—and the number of distinguished men who have been 
elected Chief Magistrates. We are told, too, that a Supreme 
Judicial wibunal has been sitting during the same period, whose 
high function it properly is to pronounce its solemn judgment 
on the constitutional extent of the powers of Congress. Most 
of these Congresses, we are informed, have passed laws * si- 
milar in character, in design, and in effeet, to those complain- 
ed of, aud all of them have sanctioned the principle.” All the 
Presidents have recognized the power, without doubt or hesi- 
tation, and no question of its validity has been raised in the 
courts. The Address then complains that a disposition has 
sprung up to deny the power altogether, notwithstanding ell 
‘the weight of authority and length of practice” in its favor, 
and although two hundred and fifty millions of dollars have 
been invested on the faith of it. 

If the Members of Congress and President who passed the 
Act of '28 were on their trial for treason against the Constitu- 
tion, I will admit that this * weight of authority and practice” 
ought to soften the just sentence of the law, but I see no rea- 
son why the verdict should be not guilty. 

If every successive violation of the Censtitution is to form 
a precedent for a fresh encroachment, it would be a curious 
problem to consider how long our liberties would last. We 
are now forty-two years old, and we are asked to surrender 
the law-giving power to the discretion of Congress. In much 
less than forty-two years more, if things go ou as rapidly, we 
shall be asked to refer the laws to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent alone: for sure | am that half that time will not elapse 
before Congress will have proved that they have no discretion 
of their own to exercise. ‘The * bill of abominations,” as Mr. 
Webster called it, is not the first of the kind: for, according to 
the Address, most of the Congresses have passed laws similar 
‘in character, in design, and in effect, to the acts complained of.” 
Do the addressers mean to say it will be the last?) Who, that 
ever read the history of movopoly, can believe that the mon- 
ster was ever satisfied ? Is there no room for fresh corruption? 


tion,” (to use the just appellation of Mr. Niles) can be formed ? 
Are there no improvement men, no anti-masons, no bank men, 
or is the disposition to ride over the rights of their fellow crea- 
tures, coufined to the capitalists and master-manufacturers ? 
Unless human nature is to de radically changed, by acquiescing 
in the demands of the Tariff meu, all that the Address says 
about precedent is an argument against their cause. We have 
suffered the current of mischief to run too far already. It 
threatens, in its destructive course, swelled by new sources of 
evil, to sweep all the dykes and mounds of the Constitution. 
When it suits their purpose, the addressers can re-invest the 
courts of justice with the power which they bad just taken 
from them, of deciding on the constitutionality of laws, as they 
have done in the passage under cousideration. Little as I think 
of the discretion of Congress, I should be sorry to see that ho- 
dy refer to any court for the measure of its constitutional pow- 
ers. It is to their own consciences, and to the States and the 
People, that members must look for their instructions. 

But it appears that two hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
have been invested on the faith of this ** practice” and “ autho- 
rity.” Suppose it were ten times two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, and what would it all signify, against the rights and in- 
terests of ten millions of freemen! But I deny the amount, 





or that a tenth part of that sum will be materially injured by a 


Do these innocents suppose that no other * corrupt combina-.- 





repeal of the Act of "28. If there be any just reclamations for 
violated faith, let them be paid. My only regret would be that 
we have no means of making the political intriguers advance 
the money. 

If two hundred and fifty millions of dollars have been invest~ 
ed on the faith of Congress. how can it be said that a continu- 
ance of the Tariff Laws is identified with all the hopes of the 
monopolists to maintain themselves and their families? How 
many master-manufacturers are there, and ic what proportion 
is this vast sum divided among them? Suppose there are 
twenty-five thousand capitalists encouraged, to use the courtly 
phrase, by the American System, and they would be in po» 
session, on an average, of ten thousand dollars each. Now ¢g 
into the Philadelphia poor-house, and tell your suffering fellow 
creatures that men worth ten thousand dollars each are praying 
Congress to maintain them and their families, and they would 
laugh at the sturdy beggars. And yet such is the fact—men, 
worth twenty times ten thousand dollars, could be pointed out, 
who have thus placed themselves on the pauper list. 

Aye, but say the addressers, we represent not only the cape 
talist and the master-manufacturer, but the farmer, the me- 
chanic, and all the laboring classes. It is trne—you are in 
possession of rotten boroughs enough to control the public 
will, and thus keep up a hateful monopoly ; but the schoob 
master is abroad : the American Reform [i!! is on the carpet, 
and I trust, that, before the ciose of the next year, the people 
both of England and America will have oceasion to celebrate 
their delivery from the grasp of the oppressor. 

But, what interest has the farmer, the mechanic, and all the 
laboring classes, in the investment of these two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars? Do they own any part of it? The 
capital of the farmer is in his land and stock—his property and 
labor needs no protection, but from the grasping spirit of the 
monopolist : kind Heaven has given him the sup, and the soil, 
and the dew ; he asks nothing from his neizhbor or the law, 
but that he be let alone. The laboring mechanic holds none 
of the stock, either of Waltham or Lowell ; his skill and labor 
were brought into existence long before the American System 
was ever heard of ; and, whenever the necessities of society 
call for an addition to the craft, they will appear. If these two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars were throwa into the sea, 
the mechanic could still live and flourish. 

As to “all the laboring classes,”—the ninety-nine men ous 
of a hundred of the ten milliogs of American freemen—what 
funds have they invested on the faith of the Government? Do 
they share in the 25 and 45 per centum profit which we are in 
sultingly told is made by the capitalist?) The American labo 
rer has a vast body of fertile land before him, on which, for 
ages to come, countless millions may rear their families, and 
live in comfort and happiness. The first employment in dig- 
nity, as it is the first in usefulness, agriculfure, will never be 
wanting to him ; it is not necessary that either he or his chil 
dren should be thrust into pestilential factories, in order to 
gain their bread. Our laboring class were always the most im 
dustrious upon earth ; their wages, in every department of in 
dustry, were greater, when work was more abundant, than was 
ever enjoyed, by the same class, in any country on record. 
Their contented, cheerful, and bappy lot, is the admiration of 
the philanthropist, and the envy of the poor monopoiy-ridden 
serfs of every clime—oh, si sua bona meruit. 

Who is it that would destroy this order of society, to which 
all that we have ever heard of national happiness is bat a 
dream and a fable? The hundred-thousand-dollar capitalist, 
who seeks a more profitable investment for his money—the 
political intriguer, who wants place, and power, and patronage 
—the schemer, who hates honest industry, and hopes to he 
bettered by change of any kind—the vain aud meddling pole 
tician, with his table-oratory, and his nicely-trimmed essays, 
who hopes to make a reputation by diverting the industry of 
the country into new channels. ‘These are the sort of men 
who have conspired to fix upon us a hateful monopoly. 

The Address next notices the admission made by those who 
deny the power of Congress to lay duties for the protection of 
domestic manufacturers. The Free Trade Address admits it 
to be the opinion of some, that, in laying duties for the pur- 
pose of revenue, Congress may so arrange those duties, as, in- 
cidentally, and to that extent, to give protection to the manu- 
facturer. 

it might have been supposed that an admission of this mag- 
uitude would have been received for what it was worth by the 
advocates of monopoly—but no; like their practice and weight 
of authority on the constitutional question, they have made it 
the ground-work of still further concessions—they accuse the 
Free Trade Address of inconsistency. Let us see with what 
truth. 

The friends of Free Trade deny the right to lay duties to en- 
courage the growth of domestic manufactures, but they do not 
shut their eyes to the fact that duties, laid with a view to reve- 
nue alone, produce this eflect in a greater or less degree. When 
the scale of duties comes to be remodelled, would it be just or 
politic for the Government to cease to protect the capital and 
industry, to which, in pursuit of other objects, they have given 
a new direction? Were they to shift the duty upon other ar- 
ticles, it would only be to commit fresh injustice at the next al- 
teration of the scale. By such a course every body would lose, 
and nobody would receive a corresponding benefit. Because 
duties were intended to raise revenue, is it necessary that they 
should be so laid as to commit injustice? To lay them for the 
purpose of encouragement. would be error of one kind; to shift 
or repeal them, when revenue did not require it, would be error 
of another—not so great. certainly, but still error. It will be 
observed, too, that the Free Trade Address speaks of protec- 
tion, not encouragement, which is a different thing. The mono- 
list will not be satisfied without both. We are willing to grant 
the manufacturer all just protection within the limit of revenue. 

In the case put by the Address, of the consumer heavily tax- 
ed for one article, and his neighbor uataxed for another, the 
Free Trade doctrine is either not understood, or wilfully mis- 
applied. Under the operation of the Free Trade principles, no 
article could be heavily taxed——* the interest of the revenue 
itself,” to use the expression of Alexander Hamilton, would 
prevent it. In raising revenue, there are other matters to be 
considered, besides mere power ; and not the least important 
of these accessories is, the exteut to which you can, go without 
defeating your own purpose. ‘Two and two don't always make 
four at the custom-house ; and, although the wants of society 
might justify a heavy, and, at the same time, a productive du- 
ty, consideration must be had to the consumer, who is the chief 
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person in interest. Where the monopolist was the legislator, | 
Hoth the consumer and the revenue would be overlooked, and 
Leavy taxation would be the result—which, by an application 
of the acknowledged principles of revenue, never could, with- 
in the free trade limit. 

The Address asks who can setile the proportion of duty for | 
revenue and the proportion for protection ? how bigh may the | 
incidental question rise, aud the law be constitutional? Xe. | 
and other equally pregnant questions. I might, in return, ad-| 
mit the power to encourage, and then ask bow far it would be | 
constitutional, by a system of prohibition, to destroy all the 


evenue of the country for the benefit of the monopolist 2] 
' 
! 
' 





When legislation is a matter for the couscrences aud understand- 
iugs of men, these questions are of easy solution. Nothing but | 
a disposition te do wrong could fail to make a just application | 
of the admitted exception ; and until I am sure the disere- | 
tion of Congress is not to be our only safeguard against error, | 
1 should be sorry to see the liberal admission of the Free{ 
Trade Address made the principle of our revenue system. It 
would but show the fate of motives, Curation, and occasion, and 
be placed far beyond the control of common sense or com- 
mon honesty. The addressers seem to be aware of this, when | 
they ask whether, practically, under this admitied power of 
selection and arrangement, the whole burden might aot be laid | 
with a direct view to protection merely?) They are right. It 
might, and no doubt would,, whenever monopoly beld sway ; 
and this consideration forces me to regret that any admission 
should have been madefto those who seem prepared to use it 
for so unlawful a purpose. 

The Address next comments on the second admission, viz: 
That Congress may lay duties to countervail the commercial 
regulations of other states :” and they say * that this concedes at 
once that the power to lay duties is not a mere revenue power.” 
Here again, they seem to attribute to the Free Trade Convention 
a potion they never expressed, in any part of their proceedings, 
and, for ought 1 know, never entertained. Motives strictly con- 
stitutional may be offered for laying duties without any view 
to revenue, as in the instance of these very countervailing du- 
ties—although I should think that no case could be given which 
did not embrace the interests of the whole people. But this, in 
reference to the power to protect domestic industry, is a mere 
idle speculation, fit only to be discussed by those whose whole 
system is a speculation. The Free Trade Address was not in- 
tended to be a mere piece of abstract reasoning, but a practical 
exposition of certain admitted powers, which bad been per- 
verted to an unlawful purpose. While they point out the 
abuse, they show, also, the just application of the general pow- 
er; and, if the lust of gain has so blinded the monopolist that 
he cannot see the difference between countervailing duties, for 
the protection and extension of commerce, and duties to secure 
a monopoly to the home market, it does vot follow that the 
people are to suffer for his mistake. ‘The addressers see po- 
thing but revenue, or coarse monopoly cottons, in our system of 
duties, and they would have us choose between them. If you 
admit that there are cases in which revenue does not appear to 
be the immediate object in view, why, you have opened the 
door to restrictions and prohibitions without end. But we are 
pot reduced to this alternative. Duties may be laid for reve- 
nue, which is their chief purpose ; they may be so laid, for re- 
venue, as to afford just protection to the manufacturer ; and 
they may be laid, to use the words of the Free Trade Address, 
so as ** to countervail the regulations of a fereign Power which 
may be hostile to our commerce.” Ifere are three distinct con- 
stitutional grounds for a system of duties. 

( To be continued.) 


} 
' 
' 
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From the Doylestown ( Penn.) Democrat. 


THE TARIFF. 


We publish to-day, a communication on the subject of the 
Tart! This is becoming a question of the greatest import- 


anee, and ought to be publicly, caimly, and ably discussed. 
We tender our columns to well written essays upon either side, 
and shall endeavor to make such selections from the proceed- 
. of the two Conventions, as will present fairly the views 
arguments of both parties. 


aud 


Tue Tanire Tue Tanirer.--The newspapers groan with 
“the Tariff.” “The Tariff” is in every body's movth, and 
Tarif and Anti-Tarif Conventions are organized for the 
avowed purposes of maintaining or overthrowing it. The 
very existence of the Cnion is said to depend on its mo- 
dification ; 
the country is almost total. Whatisa Tariff? Itisa tax,a 
portion of which is paid by every man in the community. 
There is not a day passes over our heads but we pay a part 
of this tax. If you buy a pound of sugar for six cents, at the 
store, three of the six is a tar, which you pay to the United 
States’ Government. If a bushel of salt, you pay 10 cents 
tux upon it. If a pound of green tea, for ito cents, 56 of it 
is for a tar. And so on for every article of foreigu growth 
which is consumed. 


ported from foreign countries. Heretofore, it has been neces- 


sary for Government to raise this tax, in order to defray the 
expenses of Governmeut and pay off the National Debt. But 
ime the debt will be piel off, and the preseut ‘Ta- 
riff or tax will raise about twelve millions of dollars more 
This being the case, 


in a short 1 


than the Government have any use for. 


he \nti-'Tarifites (and I am one) say that all of the taxes 
should be taken off. This seems so plain a proposition, that 
oue would think no dispute could arise upou it. For what 
rensou shall we be taxed when the Government have no use 
for the money? Oh! say a croud ef Tariff gentlemen, cot- 
tou and woollen manufacturers, sugar planters, salt makers, 
Xc., you must coutinue to pay the heavy tax you now cdo, in 


+>) 


ler that we may continue to manutacture. 


: , ‘ i . 7 28 
| being taxed to Su}? ort domestic moanutaciures. 


a 


and yet the ignorance on the subject in this part of 


This tax is the TariiT or rate of duty 
which is paid ou all articles (with very few exceptions) im- 


If you don’t pay 
the tax. we must cease to manufacture, and we and our mant- 
facturing esteblishments will be ruined, and surely you teon't 
This last 
_ if argument it may be called, is cousidered conciu- 


say, the present Tariff gives him an excessive, uureasonable, 
and, as it regards the rest of the community, an oppressive 
profit, and, therefore, it ought to be reduced. ‘This, then, is 
my proposition, that the rates of duty ought to be so reduced, 
as that the manufacturer shall have a reasonable profit en his 
capital, industry, and skill, and no more. Ought any honest 
man to ask for mere? Ought we to consent that they should 
have more? Is not every dollar of duty raised beyond what 
is a fair profit to the manulacturer, a sheer picking of the pock- 
ets of the farmer, the planter, and the merchant, to make the 
former rich?) = Asgssurediy it is—and it follows as of course, 
that if the manufacturers’ profits are great, the Tariff must be 
reduced. Let an examination be gone into, and this rule 
fairly apphed, and | am satisfied all the Anu-'Tarifl excite- 
ment will be allayed. But | am also convinced that a spirit 
is aroused that will be satisfied with nothing less. ‘he peo- 
ple will not consent to be highly taxed, that a few mannfac- 
turess may make extravagant gains. laquiry is abroad—pub- 
lic discussion inevitable—aud the important secret must be 
understood, that the great wealth of the manufacturer is ab- 
stracted by the Tariff from the pockets of the farmer, the artizan 
and the merchant. 

la my next communication, I will show some of the duties 
or taxes which we now pay. and I am sure the great body of 
your readers will be surprised at their extraordinary character 
and amount. I will thea also show, what are understood to 
be the profits of many of the manufacturers; and all will 
agree, that, if correct, the public are greatly imposed upon by 
the cry of protection. 
At this moment, when a heavy State tax is about to fall 
upon us, it is especially our right strictly to examine for what 
purposes the money is to be taken from our pockets by the 
United States. If | am not very much mistaken, I shall be 
able to show that we ought now to save our whole State tax 
by a reduction of the United States Tariff tax. This | firmly 
believe may be done by reducing it so as still to leave the 
manufacturer a fair and generous profit. As to our artizans, 
our shoe-makers, blacksmiths, shipwrights, joiners, &c. Ne. 
&e., whose profits are barely living, they, as I will show, are 
as much oppressed by the Tariff, and as much interested in a 
change, as auy other class of people. MWREAN. 


From the Pittsburg American Manufacturer. 
REVIEW 

Of the Address issued by the Tariff Convention, lately 

at New York. 


that of your readers ; 
request that you will publish the following remarks in review 


they would soon find constitutional meaus to remove it. 


in the country than would otherwise be.” 
sion we must entirely dissent. 


the means of operating to advantage.” 
lants to industry in any country with 
are its wants and desires. 


hearts, teach us to 


tions of those arts with the improved means of supplying them 
trembled Jest the labor of a portion of those engaged in then 


want of employment. 
facilities of supplying them, that the same amount of labo 


enhanced. 
powers, many a poor laborer, no doubt, greeted it as an ange 
of evil, come to snateh employment from bis hands, and breac 
from his mouth. But behold! instead of a substitute for hi 
labor, it has beecot.e a humble bat powerful auxiliary to them 
and a bountiful provider for his wants. 
limit to the desires of the heart, it is vain to talk of any systen 
of trade affectiog the incitements to industry. 


stimulants to dabor, it is necessary that its advocates shoul 


than a system of free trade. 


Address under review, to say that it gives increased employ 
ment to labor. Now, the capital of a country can only be in 
creased by the projits upon it, and the profits upon the labo 
employed. It is true, as the Address observes, ‘the remunera 
tion of labor in this country is something more than svflicien 
to maiutain the laborer.’ ‘This excess above a mere maintaio 


the profits of capital. 


profits arise from the application of labor to capital, whethe 
those profits acerve to the workman or his employer. 


the profits of labor in the capitalist. 


sequently, no increased employment for the laborer: For, 1 
the Address, ‘the labor of a country is in exact proportion t 





purine 

ve. Dut. as circumstances are, what is it but a demand to 

x the many. that a few may herich. I agree, if you will, 
that itis right so to apportion the duties necessary to be raised, 
as to loster our own manufac tures—but, | deny the necessity | 
or jastice of continuing the present enormous faxes for this | 


i 
twin 
as will give the mauulacturer a 


purpose. 





the capital devoted to its maintainance.’ 
The question then between us is simply this: Under whie 


assembled | 
} 


Messrs. Editors: Presuming in your impartiality, as well as 
we oller no apology, as a preface, to 


of part of the Address issued by the late Tariff Convention, 
We confine ourselves entirely to the latier half of the Address, 
which relates to the expediency of the Tarifl, as a_ political 
measure. Its constitutionality we leave to the proper tribunal, 
whatever that may be; being well persuaded, that, if our 
citizens should ounce believe it prejudicial to their interests, 


To begin: The first strong ground on which the authors of 
the Address rest the ciaim of their system to public approba- | 
tion, is, that, “ under it a greater amount of labor is employed 
Irom this concla- 
In doing so, however, we are | 
willing to admit the premises from which the Committee de- 
rive it, viz: “that the labor of a country is in proportion to 
the stimulants to industry, and the capital necessary to furuish | 
Now, the only stimu- 
which we are acquainted, 
‘These desires, (under every system 
which protects men in the enjoyment of their earnings.) the | 
experience of the world, as weil as the aspirations of our own 
be unlimited. At every improvement in the 
arts, those who compared the present demand for the produc- 


should be rendered superfluous, and they be leit to perish tor 
In every instauce, however, it was 
found that the desires of men kept pace with their increasing | 


was still required, while the general comforts of society were 
When the steam engine first exhibited its gigantic 


Until we can puta 


Since, therefore, the Protective System can not increase the 


show that it inereases the capitel of the country more rapidly 
Because, if it neither incites to 
industry, nor furnishes the means of it in a greater degree than 
the opposite system, it is impossible, on the principles of the 


capital in the hands of the laborer, or in the latter, if preferred, | 
‘Lo distinguish them is to 
make a distinction without a difference ; and, call them by 
what names we will, the same conclusion must be come to by | 
all: hat, unless a profit does arise from the application of 
labor to capital, there can be no increase of capital, and, con- 


i to the capital of the whole commu- | 


— = 


|nity. be greatest? On this question, which, on their own prin. 
ciples, is the important one, we are sorry to say there is not, in 
the whole Address, a single paragraph of direct discussion. 
Whenever it 's reached at all, it is by a random shot. While 
the authors of the Address coutend that their system increases 
the capacity of a country to employ labor, they do not use a 
single senteace to show that it increases the capilal of a coup. 
try—and yet, they admit, nay, avow, ‘that the labor of a 
country is in proportion to its capital.’ It is true, they ad. 
duce the language of Dr. Smith, on the relative amount of Ja. 
bor put in motion by cavital in the hands of the merchant, 
&c. and in the hands of the manufacturer. Now, we certainly 
do our part when we admit the truth of this language, and 
imake a very moderate request, when we ask the authors and 
advocates of the Address to show its application in their favor 
We say that it is the business of the merchant not to employ 
capital, but to exchange it from one place where it is less ne 
cessary er Jess profitable, to one where it is more so: And 
that, although capital in his hands does net put in motion ap 
equal amount of labor, as it does in the hands of the manufae- 
turer, yet, by passing through his hands, it acquires a capacity 
for putting ia motion a greater amount. While, therefore, in 
this case, we admit the same premises, we arrive at a very dif. 
ferent conclusion. 

But, dismissing this, and returning to the question stated 
above: ‘The capital of a country is the aggregate of the capi- 
tal of the individuals who compose it, and the labor of a coun- 
try, the aggregate of their labors; consequently, under that 
system under which the profits upon the labor and capital of 
each individual is likely to be greatest, there is precisely the 
same probability that the profits upon the capital and labor of 
the whole community will be greatest. The only effeet which 
a duty upon articles of consumption can have, is to preven: 
us from purchasing those articles from abroad, and turn the 
attention of a part of our citizens to the production of them 
at home. Ii, then, the profits upon the capital and labor o| 
these citizens in their new employments be greater than pre- 
viously, while, at the same time, they exchange their produe. 
{tions for those of their fellow-citizens, at the previous rates, 
then, by so much as their profits are increased, so much, o/ 
course, are the general profits of the community. 

On this supposition, then, the Tariff will have benefitted the 
community, not by increasing its capital or labor, but, by di- 
recting them into the channels in which they may best increase 
themselves. But, if the profits in these new employments he 
only egual to those in the old, while the rate at which the® 
productions are exchanged is greater than previously, or i! 
being greater, the rate of this exchange be still greater in pro- 
/portion ; then we say, the general profits of the community 
have been diminished: Because, although the profits of those 
leugaged in the new employments are as great as formerly, or 
igreater, they are only kept, or rendered so, by abstracting a 
portion from the profits of the rest of the community, and 
adding to theirs. In other and fewer words; if a portion o! 
our citizens could manufacture those articles on which a duty 
is laid, by the employment of a less amount of capital and Jaber 
than would be requsite to produce articles exchangeable for 
them, then, of course, this would be the most profitable emplor. 
‘ment for their capital and labor. and, of so much of the labor an? 
capital of the community as theirs constitute. But, as it thus ap 
pears,that the interest of the community is precisely that of eact 
individual, the question theu is: Who can best ascertain an 
_pursue this interest?) We answer this question, by proposin; 
another to the individual reader: Could Congress. think vor. 
give a better direction to your enterprize than your own obser- 
vation and experience? If not to yours, could they give a 
better direction to that of your neighbors, whom 1 suppose te 
‘be men of common sense? If, nay, (and we fear no affirma- 
itive,) then, since a majority of those you do know can give a 
lhetter direction to their business than Congress, what reason 
have you to suppose that a majority of those you do not know. 
ie unable to do the same? If it should be auswered, that. 
‘although each individual ts best fitted to direct his own busi- 
| ness, yet, Congress can better direct that of the nation—our 
rejoinder may be gathered from what we have already said 
viz: ‘Phat these positions are contradictory, because, Congres 
san only direct the business of the nation by directing that o! 
‘individuals. Having thus seen, as we think, clear'y. that the 
general principles upon which the authors of the Address rest 
their conclusions, do by no means support them, we shall new! 
week (with your permision, Messrs. Editors.) examine the 
foundation of some of the collateral arguments by whieb 
they endeavor to prop them. In the mean time, we must be: 
the favor of those who do us the honor of reading, and inten? 
us the still greater honor of criticising our remarks, to refrain 
until we shall have closed, when we shall have wore leisure. 
and an entire disposition, to give them a patient hearing. 
PrTT. 
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‘ RAN UONLREEOR. 
I nom AS HARPER, (Acent,) No. 6, South 7th Street 


continues to receive goods to be transported by land to Pitsburg an 
other places between Philadelphia and that place, and also for Balt 


more, during the suspension of the uavigation of the Delaware. 
Philadelphia, December 14, 1551. 
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anee, its authors eall the profits of labor, as distinguished from ‘heretofore, advocate the principles of Free "Trade and a limited ca 
It is evident, however, that both these | struction of the Constitution. 


r | iP The price is Five Dotiars per annum, payable annually in» 


in the | vance.—-Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dor.at 
former case, therefore, they may well be called the profits of | 


| per annum. 

| [cP Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postag’ 
‘to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s stl 
) scription. 

; oF ‘There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, 0 
call payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk' 
‘their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free 
| postage, to the subscribers. 

| (> The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to the suber 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 
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